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ABSTRACT 

The purpose ol this practicum was to develop a program 
aimed at increasing the level of achievement of first grade 
Btudents at the Edmund W\ FlyTm Model Elementary School, A 
program was developed, imple'.Tientedp and evaluated* The 
diagnostic and placement procedure developed allowed for 
student placement in programs aimed at individual strength 
while providing remediation in areas of weakness. Programs 
were developed to respond to identified needs. As a result 
of the positive effect of the program^ similar projects v/ill 
be implemented in several schools during the 1976-77 school 
year. It la important to note that this program was developed 
and implemented at no additional cost to the Providence 
School Department* 
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INTRODUCTION 



The early identification of children with learning 
difficulties or learning "differences" and the structuring 
of programs to respond to those identified needs have not 
been widely evidenced in regular education. The testing 
program for grade one at the Flynn School, prior to the 
implementation of this practicum, was aimed at evaluating 
children in temis of academic achievement. The resulting 
instructional grouping of low, medium, or high, indicated 
the need for varying the rate of Instmction but not the 
method* The method of instruction was the same for each 
group. The inability of many children to perform in a manner 
commensurate with their estimated potential and the extended 
period of time elapsing between school entry and the identi- 
fication of possible learning problems indicated a need to 
reaaaeas the instructional groupings. It became apparent 
that a diagnostic screening procedure was needed that could 
determine not only the level of entry and approximate rate of 
learning, but also the preferred learning style (i.e., the 
learning strengths and weaknesses). Given this information, 
instructional groups could reflect the identified needs of 
the children tested in t^rms of alternative supportive and/or 
remedial programs. The purpose of the screening and the 
resulting instructional groups then, was the prevention of 
educational disabilities to whatever degree possible. Also, 
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Instmiction was to be aimed at th© strengths of the learner. 

The first grade pilot prooect is "based on the premise 
that children learn differently and that they learn better 
v/hen instructed according to their preferred modality. Also, 
early identification of learning style/preferred modality is 
a determining factor in individualizing instructional programs* 
The assumption being that it is possible to determine leaming 
style-preferred modality by testing end observing behavior. 
Children were tested in groups of 10 or 12* Two teachers 
administered the testi one teacher giving directions; one 
teacher recording behaviors. Individual student profiles 
were charted based upon the test results. Those children who 
evidenced better visual than auditory strengths were given an 
alternative to the traditional phonetic approach to reading. 
This group was scheduled for a visual (whole work) approach 
for initial reading instruction. The individual student 
profiles further indicated those areas in which each child 
could benefit from remedial instruction. This instruotion 
was also provided* 

A second Important aspect of the program was the involve- 
ment of the Pupil Personnel Team in assisting first grade 
teachers and the school administration in meeting the total 
needs of each child. This team approach enabled the school 
administration to utilize the expertise of personnel in 
different professional areas. The team was made up of myself, 
the assistant principal , liaison teaoher, pii dance oounselorp 
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social worker, diagnostic prescriptive teacher, and the school 
nurse. As a result of testing and/or observing procedures, 
children were identified as having possible deficits which 
would affect learning, Referrala were then made to the teami 
and appropriate action was taken* Also, during the school 
year this process continued. It was the function of the 
Pupil Personnol Team to intervene as early as possible in a 
child's schooling to provide prograins aimed at remediating 
deficit areas. This team approach was also utilized at other 
grade levels. 

A third very irnportant aspect of this program was parent 
involvement. Parents were asked to participate in several 
workshops during the school year* The purpose of the workshop 
activities was to keep parents inforrned as to their child's 
progress throughout the year, to e^qplaln the reading programi 
and to give parents information as to activities that can be 
conducted at home that would compliment the school program. 
It was not the intention of this project to train parents to 
be teachers* The intent of this section of the project was 
to keep parents infomied about their child's progress and the 
type of reading program being implemented* Also, activities 
were planned so that parents would not place their children 
under oontinuoua prassure to learn to read* 

As a result of this project, the administration and 
faculty at the Flynn School were able to develop and implement 
■ a procedure allowing for student placement in piograms aimed 
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at individual strengths while providing retnediatioii in areas 
of weakness* As a result of the positive effects of the 
program^ plans are imderway for implementing similar projeota 
in several schools* Also^ the Flynn School will oontinue 
working to develop a more sophisticated program and thereby 
iraprove the academic performance of Fl jmn student a* 
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FIRST GRADE PILOT PROJECT 

Responsibility 

As Principal of the Edmund PlyTin Model School ^ I 
asaumed major responsibility £ov developing and Implementing 
a prograni allow^ing for student placement In programs aimed 
at Individual strengths while providing remediation in areas 
of weaknesa. Assistance In developing and implementing this 
program waa received from members of the Flynn adminiatrationi 
the Diagnostic Prescriptive Teacher assigned to Flyiin from 
the Special Education Department ^ other members of the Pupil 
Personnel Teami and the four first grade teachers. It is to 
their credit that the program resulted in positlva effects on 
the children being aerved. 

Strategy 

Prior to the beginning of the 1975-^76 school year, I 

took the folio wing steps in the plarming and implementation 

of the First Grade Pilot Procject at the EdmrnA ¥. Flynn Model 

Elamentary School, 

1. Daveloped a plan to prevent potential learning 
problems by coordinating the services of the 
following I 

a# Classroom teachers ^ school nurse, guidaaice 
counselori social worktr, liaison teacher, 
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diagnostic preacriptive toachGrp toacher aidGs, 
tutorsi parents and admlnistratora at the school 
level. 

School Clinic, 
c* Farnily Service* 

d, Rhode Island Hospital - Pediatric Interns at our 
school? Primary Caro Unit; Child Development 
Center* 

0, Rhode Island College Leaming Center* 
ft Youth Guidance. 

g. Student Relations Office • 

h. Child Welfare Service 

2# Developed a screening procedure which would aid in 
identifying each child •s learning strengths for the 
purpose of instructional grouping, 

3* Developed an observation oheckllst which, in con- 
Junction with the screening battery, would aid in 
identifying each child's learning weaknessea for the 
pur^osea of remedial grouping, 

4» Presented the program proposal to the Special Educa- 
tion Administrator with respect to the identification 
of learning disabilities for purposes of dissemina- 
tion • As a result of this contact ^ the Special 
Education Administrator maintained the service of a 
Diagnostic Prescriptive Teacher on a full time basis 
at Fl ynn. 

5# Developed a proposal for approval by the State 

DepartGient of Education for ten released time days. 
These released time days ware utilized in implement- 
ing the parent and screening aspecta of the project. 



Implementation Procedure 



The first step in the implementation procedure was for 
as Principal ^ to coordinate the services of school and 
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non-school pei^connol to bettor moot the total needs of 
students. As a result, a Pupil Personnel Team was established 
at the school level for purposes of utilizing the expertise of 
personnel in diffDrent professional areas. The team v/as made 
up of myself, the assistant principal, liaison teacher, 
guidance counselor, social worker, diagnostic prescriptive 
teacher, and the school nurse. Also available to the Pupil 
Personnel Team was a social worker assigned to the School 
Clinic and the school system psychologist. These people 
attended Pupil Personnel Team meetings on a need basis. Upon 
completion of the organization of the team, the following 
procedure v/as established. 

Step 1 - A referral to the team could be initiated by 
any member of the team, by the classroom teacher, special 
area teacher, or parent. Generally, referrals were initiated 
by classroom teachers. For this purpose a short referral 
form was developed by the team. The information requested 
that the classroom teacher answer three questionsi (l) State 
the child's problem- (2) State the methods implemented by the 
teacher to resolve the problem; and (3) State the child's 
strengths, (See Appendix A) 

Si ejp^ Z - The submission of the initial referral forTii 
automatically Initiated a Pupil Personnel Team Conference, 
This conference would be held within two weeks from the date 
the referral form v/as submitted. Prior to the team confer- 
ence, the following information was collected, 
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a. Tes-ting Information - Permanent Record Card, 
"b. Family history - Accumulated by Social, Worker, 

c. Infowiatlon from previous teachers i parent/ 
ttacher coaifaranc© forms, (See Appeiidlx B) 

d. Information from special area teachars; 
specialist fonn, (See Appendix C) 



Step 3 - Once appropriate infomation was gathered, a 
conference would be held at one of the weekly Pupil Personnel 
Team meetings, Members of th.e teani the classroom teeoheri 
area specialists, when approprlatoi and other school depart- 
ment personnel, when appropriate, would attend, At this 
meeting, the case would be preaented and agreement reached on 
how "best to meet the needs of the child, Reoomraejidatlons 
would range from minor classroom modifications to a complete 
testing battery including a physical, psychologioal, and 
educational evaluation. 

Step 4 - A follow-up conJerence was also scheduled wlidiin 
a four week period, or as soon as possible, depending upon the 
recommendations made In Step 3, At this time the appropriate 
personnel would re-evaluate the situation and make further 
recommendations. They Enlght range from continuing the . 
recommendations previously discussed to referral to an outside 
agency for assistance. 

Step 5 - The case referred to the team would ramaln open 
until final disposition. This could "be placement in a special 
class, graduation, or tint 11 the team and all conceraed parties 
agrsed that the problem had been resolved. 

Prior to the 1975-76 school year and the implemantation 
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Of thia effort p the Plyrm School utiltEfd the Pupil Persormal 
Team approaoht Mestinga vers echeduled oti a ated hasia* As 
implamentedp littl© priori tjr vas given this ooneeptp lund the 
ptrf onsanee of the ttam In texma of meeting the needs of the 
students was less than deairabltt To iraprove the parfomwioe 
of the team^ a time-table approach vas establiahed. The 
Pupil Peraoanel Team 'would Dieet each Friday from 9-30 to 
11:00 A.M. ,A11 team members were required to attend and ^ere 
rtaponalbl© for planning their daily schedule ao as not to 
interf era with meetings. In effect > the Pupil Personnel Team 
had first priority* For eaoh meetingi team members would 
revlev one or two new referrals. This would be done within a 
k5 minute time blook. The team would then utilise the ne^t 
30 minutes for disouaaion of a atudent previously referred to 
ttia team* This is oalled the follow-up confererieep The 
remaining 30 BDinutes would be utilized for reviewing reoomaen- 
dattons previously diseuased and for aasuring that team 
members reoeived asslpiments baaed upon the reoommendations» 
This prooedure along with the five steps previously dlsousaed 
resulted in a team approaoh which utillEed all available 
expertise in meeting the needs of riyTin students ♦ 

If it i^ deteralned by the Pupil Peraormel Team that the 
student's needs were beyond the soope of the aenriees available 
at the school level, a referral would be made to the apprO'^ 
priate ooramunlty agenoy. (^ni to Appendix D for several of 
the agencies utilised by the Flynn SeHool.) 
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The aacond step in the implementation procadurt was to 
devtlop a scraening program which would aid in idtntifyirig 
eaoh child* a learning atrengths for the purpose of iiistruo- 
tlonal groupirig. It was apparent that the diagnostic 
sereening procedure had to determine not only the leyal of 
entry and the approKlmate rats of learning , hut also the 
preferred learalng style. This was accQmplished by aeleoting 
testing materials that would best nieaaure readiness skills* 
The following testa were aelaated in meeting the above objea- 
tlvee. 

1. Slingarland Pre«"Reading Screening Procedure * The 
teats included in thia procedure are intended for use with 
small groups of children. They provide a method for ideritify- 
ing, within a reaaonable time from among a large number of 
children, those that may have difficulty in beginning instruc- 
tion* The teat was administered to the entire first grade 
population in order to identify those children making errors 
in perception and recall of language symbols. This often 
indicates the possibility of specific language disabilities. 
The Slingerland Pre-Reading Screening Prooedure was necessary 
as a means of assisting the school to identify the following 
first grade academic needs* 

a. Children who show readiness to learn to read/ write, 
and spell when taught by any oonventional method, 

b* Children who, while appearing ready, show Indloatlons 
of epaciflc language disability calling for immediate 
prtventiva Instruction. 
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c« Children who appear ready to begin but shov potential 
language and perceptual difficTalties that ahould be 
v/atched in case they become aerioua probltms later. 

d. Children who show language coniusloii and lack of 

readiness p but who haye mental and chronological ages 
so far below six years that allowing more time for 
development beJore fonnally introducing theai to read- 
ing appeara beat for thenit 

e* Children who appear imraady in all areas and need a 
time delay and a Yariety oi aotiyltlea to foster 
maturational i mental, and language development regard- 
less of chronological aget 

f • Children who need additional testing or referral for 
medioal advice*! 



The following tests are included in the Slingerland Pre- 

Reading Soreenlng Procedure* 

Teat 1. Visual - Discrimination of Letter Porms With 

Motor Reaponse* 

Test 2, Visual - Discrimination of Word Forms With 

Motor Reaponsa* 

Test 3m Visual - Visual Perception Memory With Motor 

Response. 

Test 4* Visual - Motors Copylngi With Motor Responae. 

Test 5m Visual - Motor , Visual Perception Mlemory With 

Motor Response* 

Test 6* Auditory - Discrimination With Motor Response. 

Test ?• Letter Knowledge With Motor Response. 



1. Beth H. Slingerland, Teacher's MsLnual to iLccompany Pre- 
Reading Soreenlng Procedures, Page 1, 
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2. Metropolitan Readiness Tests - The tests in this 
procedure are intended for use with small groups of chlldreat 
They are intended to measure skills and abilities that 
indlcata readiness for first grade inatruotlon. The chiif 
faetors that contri'bute to readiness for first grade inatruo- 
tion include "linguistic attalnmints and aptitudes, irisual 
and auditory perception, muscular coordination and motor 
ekilla, number knowledge , and the ability to follov/ directions 
and to pay attention in group work. "2 Since several tests are 
being utilized in conjunction with the Metropolitan, it la not 
necessary to administer the total battery of tests to all . 
fir at grade children. The following are the teats selected 
and the rationale for their use. 

Test 1# Word Meaning , a l6-item picture vocabulary teat. 
This test measures verhal concepts and indicateB the l>readth 
of a child's oral Yocahulary, It v/as selected for those 
students observed as having difficulty following directions 
and who did poorly on Test 2 of the Metropolitan Listening, 
Poor results on this test would indicate those children 'who 
would benefit from remediation in language development. The 
test would then serve as a pre and post test measure, 

Z. Gertrude H, Hlldreth, Ph,D, ; Nellie L, Griffiths, M.A. ; 
Mary E, McOauvran, Ed.D, i Metropolitsui Readiness Testa, 
Manual of Directions, Form A, Page 3, 
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» Teat 2. Listening , a l6-±tem test of ability to ODmpre* 
hend phraaea and sentenoea Instead of individual words* This 
test measurea the child's ability to comprehend phraaea and 
aentenoes. As required in the first grade, the child must 
attend to what la said and keep ideas in mind for brief 
periods of time. This test was administered to the entire 
first grade population. 

Teat 3# Matching , a I4*item test of visual perception 
Involving the recognition of simllarltiea. It measures 
viaual-perceptual skills which are related to those Involved 
In diacrimlnating word forms in beginning reading. This test 
was aaleoted for those students aooring poorly on Teat 1 and 
Test' 2 of the Sllngerland^ viaual dlsoriminatlon of letter 
forma and visual disorimination of word forms. Poor results 
on this test would then indicate those children who would 
benefit from a remedial group on viaual perception. The test 
would then serve aa a pre and post teat measure. 

3. Gates"^MaoGlnitie Reading Tests - The teats are 
intended for use at the begiimlng of the fir at grade with 
amall groupa of children. Since it is being administered in 
conjimetlon with aeveral other testa, it is necessary to 
administer only three of the eight subtests available. The 
following subtests were selected as part of the screening 
procedure. 

Subtest 1. Listening ComiDrehenslon . This subtest 
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measures ths child's ability to understand the total thought 
of a simple story. It was selected for this screening 
procedure to assist in measuring the inefficienoies of 
students in areas of receptive language and areas of compre- 
hension. The Metropolitan Readiness Test 1 was also 
administered for this puipose. 

Subtest 2, Auditory Discrimination . This subtest 
measures the child's skill in distinguishing two words of 
similar sound. This test was selected for use in conjunotion 
with the Slingerland Pre-Reading Tests 1 and 2. It will 
allow for comparing test scores for auditory discrimination 
arid visual disorimination* 

Subtest 7, Auditory Blending . This subtest provides 
infoiroatioEi about the child's ability to Join the parts of a 
word, presented orally, into a whole word. It was selected 
to be administered to the entire first grade population. 
Children having difficulty on this test and the Slingerland 
Test 6 would benefit from remediation in auditory disoriaina- 
tion, 

4. Boehm Test of Basic Concepts « This test is designed 
to measure a child's nastery of the basic concepts necessary 
for success in the first two, years of schooling. It is 
appropriate for use in grades kindergarten, 1, and 2, For 
pu^oses of this screening program, the test was selected to 
identify children's deficiencies in the areas of basic 
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concepts and also to identify childreii that v/ould profit from 
inatruotion on individual concepts. Children having problems 
in the area of basic concepts would be selected for remedia- 
tion# test would then serve as a pre and post test 

measure* The basic concepts on this test and the context 
category of each ooncept Is listed in Appendix B of this 
project, 

5m Kindergarten Auditory Screening Test « The purpose 
of this test is the early identlfloation of children who may 
have auditory perceptual difficulties. Auditory perception 
involvas the ability to organize p interpret ^ and imderstand 
what is heard, A deficit in the area of auditory perception, 
may result in auditory messages becoming distorted, confused, 
or blocked* Since children leam mostly by listening, a 
deficit In this area generally results in academlG difficul- 
ties* Remediation and auditory training can assist the child 
in overoomilng this deficit before encountering serious diffi- 
culties in academic areas* 

' 6* Calif omla Achievement Test - This test was selected 
for use In the suMiative evaluation of this report. It will 
provide neaessary data in determining the success of this 
effort* 

The third step in the implementation procedure was to 
develop an observation cheoklist which, in oon junction with 
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the screening battery, would aid In identifying each child^a 
learning itfeaknesses for the purpose of remedial grouping, 
Obaervatlons of children during testing ia necessary to ensur© 
that proper conditions exist prior to and during the testing 
period. It is the responsibility of the observer to ensure 
that aaoh child ia on target and that the child inability to 
answer test questions is not related to any factors other than 
not knowing the answer. Also, it is the observer's responsi- 
bility to detect behaviors v/hich may result in the child's 
inability to perfom academically at the first grade level. 
The behavior checklist included the following behaviors i 

1* Uncooperative* refuse to participate* 

2» Hesitant to respond, 

3. Seeks constant reasaurances, 

4* Cried* 

5m Excessive erasures; corrections, 

6, Frequently looks at the work of other students, 

7. Asks for repetition of directions. 

8, Looks confused regarding diractiona* 

9. Did not follow directions* 

10, Asked irrelevant questions, 

11, Easily distracted from task. 

12, Evidenced frustrationi anger. 

13, High level of activity, 

14, Rubbed eyes, 

15* Squinted at distant stimuli. 

15, Worked close to paper, 

17* Had difficulty turning paper. 

IS, Awkward pencil grip. 

19. Dropped pencil/crayon. 

20. Difficulty moving marker, 

21. Left-handed. 

22. Additional observations and comments regarding 
behavior (thimb sucker, reatlesSj etc.). (See 
Appendix B) 



The fourth step in the Iniplenientation procedure was to 
develop a plan that would encourage parent interest i 
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cooperation j and participation in their ohlld'a education. 
This would be accomplished by allowing parents to actively 
participate in the planning of pro grama, by informing parents 
of all aspects of their child's education, and by allowing 
parents to participate in the educational process as deter- 
mined by the needs of the individual ohild. In order to meet 
these goals, the following program was established for parent 
activities throughout the school year, . 

1» Parent Orientation « During the first week of school, 
parents of incoming first grade students would be invited to 
attend an orientation session. At this seasioni parents 
would be given the necessary inforaation regarding all aspects 
of the school program. Orientation sessions were scheduled 
for September 3rd> 4th, and 5th, Parents would attend, in 
groups of thirty I one of the above days* 

2. Parent Workahop - Approximattly one month into th^ 
school year, a reading workshop would be scheduled for 
parents. At this workshop p parents would be informed as to 
their child's reading program, niey also would be given 
instruction as to how they could assist their child in 
successfully performing In the program^ The program selected 
for each child would be determined by the screening procedure. 
The children would also demonstrate to the parents how th©;^ 
had progressed during the first few weelts of schools 

3* Parent Conferences - Twice during the school year 
parents would be Invited to attend a conf trance to discuss 
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their child's progreas. At this conferenca, parents would be 
informed of areas of strength and waakneea in tla# social as 
wall as academio behavior of their child • -4s a follow-up to 
the v^orkshop, parents would also be given suggtations for 
helping the child at home in areas of need, la this way, the 
parent becomes a partner with the school in working towarda 
meeting the individual needs of each child. Parent confer- 
encas were scheduled during November and April. 

4. Parent Advisorv, Board - During the orientation 
atssion at the beginning of the school yearp parents were 
encouraged to actively participate in school affairs. Parents 
were given an opportunity to Join the parent adviaory group. 
Meetings ware scheduled on the first ^esday of each month* 
At these meetinga, parents had an opportunity to participate 
in the planning of educational programs^ asaist in the devel^ 
opment of the school budget t and to sponsor eduoational 
programs throughout the school year. 

The fifth step in the implementation procedure was to 
present the program proposal to the appropriate central staff 
administrators to ensure support for the projects The project 
was presented to my Inmiedlate supervisor, the Planning and 
Staff Development Manager, md the Special Education Adminis- 
trator. The project was preaented as part of the Five Year 
Plan aubmltted by each school* The proposal was accepted by 
the appropriate peraonnel^ As a result of the contact made 
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with the Special Edueation Administrator, the services of the 
Diagnostic Prescriptive Teaclier were maintained at Fl^m on a 
full-time basis," 

Once approved by the appropriate central staff personnel, 
a proposal for approval by the State Department of Education 
for ten released time days was presented. These released 
time days were utilized in implementing the parent and screen'- 
ing aspects of the pro^jeot. As a result of the approval of 
the ten releaaed time days, all phases of the project were 
implemented during the school day. This was important in 
that no funds were available for workshop or other activities 
after school. 

By Septewiberj 1975, the planning and implementation 
design had been completed, A screening and placement proce- 
dure was established that would ensure the implenientatlon of 
programs aimed at the identification of individual strengths 
and weaknesses and also provide educational prograins to 
respond to those needs. Implementation of the program was 
the next step and would take place when the school year began. 
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PROGRAM IMPLimNTATION 

The implemantation of tha first grade pilot project 
conalated of aevarnl oomponents. They included the parent 
component i atudent seraening, student placeraerit, student 
remediation, and progrand evaluation. The suooess of the 
projeot vas oontlngant upon propar implementation of each 
component aa atated in the Implementation Procedure of this 
report. The follQWing is an Item-hy-item description of each 
stage of program implementation in the time frame it occurred* 
For purposes of organisation, however, the fonnative evalua- 
tion, although ongoing ttiroughout this effort, will be 
included in the last section of this report. 

Parent Orientation Sesaiona 

Parent orientation activities were conducted on the 3rd, 
4th, and 5th of September* Approximately thirty parenta 
attended each of the three orientation seBSiona, This allowed 
each of the ninety parents of incoming firat grade students 
to attend an orientation session and participate in the 
scheduled actlvltias. The orientation session lasted approx- 
imately two hours and included the following activities • 

1, Opening Addres s - As principal, I delivered the 
opening address. It included a statement of the school 
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phlloaophy on the importance of parent involvement in the 

edUGatlon of their Qhildrin» Parents were also informed of 

the aohool*s expectations as to the level of involvemeiit that 

would be expected. The following la a brief aummanr of the 

opening address. 

"During the first five years of lifSj every- 
thing your child learned was the result of your 
efforts as parents. During the next several years, 
the continued progress made by your child will 
depend, to a greater extent, on you. You camxot 
obsolve youraelf of the responsibility for your 
child's education because he la enrollad In school* 
This happens all to often and certainly will not be 
in the best Interest of the child." 

Following this, parents were presented with the school 'a 

philosophy on the importance of a poaltlve self concept, 

"The development of a positive self concept 
la necessary for proper development of the whole 
child. The child's willingness to learn, his 
academic aohievecieritt and his aoclal behavior is 
directly related to how he feels about himself. 
As parents, you play a major role in the develop- 
ment of a positive self concept. Do not compare 
your children* a abilities. When discussing 
academic aohievement, do not use negative ternms 
Buoh as *you are stupid' or 'you must be slow,' 
When correcting poor social behavior, only be 
concerned with the inappropriate behavior, not 
the child pereonally. Do not say 'you are a 
sneak', etc,» only diacusa the behavior," 



2, School Personnel - Upon ooiapletion of the opening 
addreas, I introduced the firat grade teachers and members of 
the admlniatrative team. Each team member then gave a short 
introduction as to her role in meeting the needs of the 
childrent The following pcirsomiel were introduced. 
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Aeslstant Principal - It is the role of 
the assistant principal to maintain 
adequate discipline to aasure an educa- 
tional environment conducive to laaraing. 
Parents will be informed as to their 
child's behavior, both good and badp as 
it relates to this goal. 

Guidance Couneelor - It is the role of 
the counselor to work with children In 
the areas of self-concept, self-awarenesB, 
social adduatment, career awareness , and 
school adjustment. This would be accom- 
plished by large and small group seesionsp 
and individual counseling eeseions, when 
appropriate. The counselor would also be 
working with parents in achieving the 
above goals. 

Social Worker - It is the role of the 
social worker to work with families having 
problems affecting the ohlld's ability to 
function in school. The areas of eonoarn 
are absenteeism, improper dress, improper 
care, housing needs, and financial problems, 

DiajGyioatic Prescriptive Teacher - It is the 
role of the DPT to assist the classroom 
teacher in the development of educational 
plans for individual students with special 
needs* Educational testing is also provided 
to assist the school in determining learning 
deficits of these children. Parents are 
informed of such testing and are required to 
assist the school by taking the child to an 
outside agency if appropriate. This may 
simply mean a visit to the eye doctor or a 
complete medical evaluation. 

Community Liaison Teacher - It is the role 
of the community liaison teacher to encour- 
age parent and community participation in 
the activities of the school. The community 
liaiBon teacher serves as coordinator of 
commimity programs within the school, such 
as high school and college tutorial programs. 

School Nurse - It Is the role of the school 
nurse to care for the health needs of stu*- 
dents. The school nurse will also maintain 
health records and infonn appropriate staff 
as to conditions which may impair the 
students' ability to leam. 
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3« Scre ening PrQgram Preoentatlon « The next step in 
the orientation program included an explanatJon of the screen- 
ing program. Parents wei*e infonned ao to the testa given, 
the purpose of the teste, and possible results of the testing 
information. Parents were informed that test results would 
assist the school in identifying the following individual 
needs, 

a. Preferred Modality - To determine appro- 
priate reading program for each child. 
Visual and auditory programs were 
explained* 

b. Deficit Areas - To determine areas of 
weakness of individual student a who 
might benefit from a remediation program. 
This would include the areaa of auditory 
and visual parceptionp motor coordination, 
and language development skills. 

o# Learning DiBabllities - To identify deficit 
areas that are so severe that extended 
remediation and evaluation is necessary. 
This may necessitate referral to special 
education and/or a complete medical evalu- 
ation. 



4. Flynn School Programs - The next step in the orien- 
tation prograin was to give parents an overview of the programs 
at Fljmn, These Included programs in the areas of Reading, 
Math, Science, Music, Art, Physical Education, and Health. 
Basically, it was explained to parents that the above programs 
were available to all students; also, that they were avail" 
able on a much more extensive basis. ^ example is in the 
area of art« All children are scheduled for art on a regular 
basis, as in other schools, for basic art content. The 
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curriculum presented during this claBs will be similar to 
that presented In most art programs. In addition to this, 
howeverp children also participate in the <'Art Studio" pro- 
gram. In this program, children are assigned to the art room 
in small groups and are given an opportunity to participate 
in art activities of their choice. This allows children to 
work in a aituation which encourages choice and allows for a 
creative atmosphere. 

5* Request for Information - The next step was for 
parents to complete all necessary registration forms, health 
forma, emergency forms, and family history records. This 
information was compiled for a student folder to be used as 
indicated by the needs of each individual child. Appendix F 
includes all information requested at the orientation session, 

6* Closing Remarks - As principal, I addressed the 

parents for some closing remarks. During the closing remarks, 

I summarized what was stated previously in tems of the 

Importance of parental Involvement and what that would mean 

for the parents of children attending Fljmn. The following 

are the activities planned for parents to attend, 

a, Reading Workshop - This workshop would 
be held in October. At this time parents 
would be Informed as to their child* s 
reading program, auditory or visual, and 
how they could help their child at home. 
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b. Parent ConferenQes - Parents were 

infonned that conferences would be held 
in November and again in April for the 
puiTpose of inforaing them of their 
child's progress and also what they 
should be doing at home to assist their 
child. 

o. School Attendance - Parents were told 
that their primary responsibility is to 
impress upon their children the impor- 
tance of attending school. As an example, 
they should attend all functions requested* 
This included an Autumnfest, Reading Work- 
shop p Parent Conferences , and Parent Board 
Meetings. 



In summaryp parents were made aware of their responsibil- 
ity in terms of the role they were eKpeoted to play in the 
educational process. They were also made aware of the educa- 
tional programs and the personnel available to students 
attending the Flynn Sohool. Parents were given all the neces- 
sary information during the Parent Orientation Session to make 
them full partners with the school in providing the most 
meaningful education for their children. The Parent Orienta- 
tion Program resulted in a better mider standing, on the part 
of the parents, of the educational process. It also resulted 
in better oommunications between the home and sohool , and 
mofit importantly it resulted in a more positive educational 
experianoe for their children. 
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The screening program was conduoted on the 3rd, 4th , and 
5th of September. Approximately thirty students participated 
In the program on each of the three days. This allowed for 
the testing of students in small groups as required by the 
test manuals. TOie testing program lasted approximately three 
hour a. Students, however, remained in school for the full 
day. This allowed adequate time for testing, observations, 
and rest periods. During testing periods, the children were 
divided into groups of ten or twelve. Two teachers adminis« 
tered a test for each group i one teacher giving diraotlona; 
one teacher recording behaviors. ThB following tables list 
the goals, objectives, and evaluation devices utillEed in 
implementing the screening program. 

TABLE A 



Goal 1 - To determine which children are epproprlate candidates 
for the traditional phonics approach. 



Ob.lectlve 

Child will demonstrate ability to 
disorlmlnate between similar sotuidSi 



Child will demonstrate ability to 
blend sounds into meaningful units. 



Child will demonstrate ability to 
repeat words or phrases in a 
manner commensurate with the norm 
for hla peer group. 



Evaluation Procedure 

Slingerland Pre-Readlng 
Test I Subtest 6i Auditory 
Di scrlminatl on , 

Gates MacGinitie Readi- 
ness Testi Subtest 7| 
Auditory Blending. 

Slingerland Pre-Readlng 
Testi Subtest 8; 
Echclalla Test - Individ- 
ual Auditory. 



EKLC 
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TABLE _B 



Goal 2 - To determine which children are appropriate candidates 
for a visual app roach to reading. 



Obnectlve 



Evaluation Procedure 



Child will demonstrate ability to 
discriminate between or among visual 
stimuli with a degree of accuracy 
that au3:passes his auditory di scrim" 
inatlon performance* 



Child will demonstrate ability to 
recall visual stimuli with a degree 
of accuracy that surpasses hio 
auditory recall perfora^ce. 



Slingerland Pre-Reading 
Test I Subtest 6| Auditory 
Di scrlmlnation « 

(Compare) 
Slingerland Pre-Reading 
Tests Subtest 1 & 2; 
Visual Discrimination* 

Slingerland Pre-Reading 
Test I Subtest 8; Compare 
Auditory Sequencing and 
Visual Memory, 



TABLE C 



Goal 5 - To determine which children exlilblt behavior indica- 
tive of possible learning or behavior problems that 
would require further evaluation. 



Ob.jective 



Evaluation Procedure 



Child exhibits inability to deal 
with the testing situation (ex* 
frustration, inattention, anxiety). 



Child exhibits difficulty in under- 
standing and/or following directions* 



Child e^diibits difficulty In focus 
and attention* 



Child e^^ibits difficulty in 
perfortQing paper and pencil tasks. 
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Review and assessment of 
pertinent observations 
from Observation Check- 
list, 

Reviuw and assessment of 
pertinent observations 
from Observation Check- 
list. 

Review and assessment of 
pertinent observations 
from Observation Check- 
list. 

Review and assessment of 
pertinent observations 
from Observation Check- 
list, (See Appendix E - 
Observation Checklist) 
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TABLE D 



Goal 4 - To deteraine which children are appropriate oandldates 
for small group instruction desired to develop 
deficit readirteas akilla. 



Ob.iective 

Child will exhibit Inefficiencies 
in areafi of receptive leuriguage Mid 
areas of comprehension. 



Child will exhibit Inefficiencies 
in ?reas of visual perception. 



Child will exhibit inefficiencies 
in areas of auditory perception. 



Child will exhibit ineffioiencies 
in mastery of basic concepts. 



Evaluation Procedure 

Metropolitan Readiness 
Test^ Subtest 1; Vocabt 
Gates MacGinltie Readi- 
ness Tests Subtest 1; 
Listening. 

Metropolitan Readiness. 
Sllngerland Pre*Reading 
Tests Subtest 1^ 2, 3, 
4 & 5. 

Sllngerland Pre-Readlng 
Test I Subtest 6. 
Gates MacGlnitie Readi- 
ness Testi Subtest 7* 

Boelm Test of Basic 
Concepts: Parts 1 & 2. 

Review and assessment 
of observed behavior. 
Behavior Checklist. 



Upon completion of the screening prograrai a profile chart 
was developed for each child • It Included Inforaation on the 
child's ability to perforin auditory skills suuh as auditory 
discrimination; auditory blending; sequencing; m.d listening 
comprehension p and visual skills such as visual discrimination; 
visual memory J and copying. Also included on the profile chart 
is a score indicating '.he child's mastery of basic concepts, 
his ability to write his name, the alphabet, and numbers from 
one to ten. The child's raw score on each test was then 
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translated into a letter score of high, medium , or low for 
purposes of atudent evaluation and placement. Appendix G 
Includes tests administered to each student and his score. 
(See Table E, page 51f for auditory scores of students in 
Auditory Reading Program and Table F, page 36 p for visual 
scores of students in Visual Reading Program.) 
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STUDENT PLACEMENT 

The auQcesaful implementation of the screening program 
resulted in the compilation of data that would be required in 
deteraining the preferred learning modality of each first 
grade student. The data would also be utilized in determining 
those students who would be appropriate candidates for the 
remediation prograui and those students who would be referred 
to the Pupil Personnel Team for further evaluation. The stu- 
dent placement component of this report includes information 
regarding the identification of the preferred learning modal- 
ity of each student and the reading program implemented as 
determined the the identified modality. 

As stated previously, students were tested to deteraina 
the appropriate candidates for the traditional phonics 
approach. Table E lists the students identified as deter- 
mined by the testing resultSp The tests measured the child's 
ability in the areas of auditory discrimination, auditory 
blending, and listening comprehension* 67 students were 
identified as having greater strength in the auditory area. 
Four of these students, however, scored in the low range on 
at least one of the tests. They were included as appropriate 
candidates for the phonics approach, however, as they also 
scored in the low range in the visual areas. The students 
identified as appropriate cMididates for the phonics approach 
were placed in the Total Reading Progr^. 
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TABLE E 

Student Auditory Auditory Auditory 

Identification Blending PlBorlmlnatlon Sequenolng 
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TABLE E (cont,) 



Student Auditory Auditory Auditory 

Identification Blending Discrimination Sequencing 
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PHONICS APPROACH 



Total Reading Program 



Students Identified as being appropriate candidates for 
the phonics approach were placed in the Total Reading Program, 
It is a complete language arts program which integrates the 
teaching of reading, writing, spelling, and speech through an 
understanding of the phonetic components of the English 
language. The program was developed with an emphasis on self- 
reliance in reading and an individualized approach allowing 
each child to progress at his own rate, "The core of the 
method is as follows: 



SOUNDS OF THE LETTER 

The child learns the sounds of the letters of the alphabet by 
writing them and saying them at the same time. (Throughout 
the learning process there is a total Involvement of the 
visual, aural, and kinesthetic senses.) 

A VOWEL CODE 

He learns a vowel code, which he uses to mark the words he 
writes from the sounds given In dictation by the teaoher. 
Then he can decode the words independently through knowledge 
of the sounds of the consonants and the vowel code marks, 

. USB OF PHONOGRAMS 

As more words are Introduced, he leams the rest of the phono- 
grams, which include diphthongs and the vowel and consonant 
digraphs. He marks the phonograms in words with the vowel 
code or consonant sound. As he writes the words, always using 
them orally In a sentence, he leams certain spelling rules 
which hold true for most words in the English language. 
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ORAL TEACHING 

At the same time considerable emphasis Is placed on oral com- 
prehension readinees and oral creativity. 

Beginning reading words are Introduced rapidly (eight a day 
with an average Plrst Grade group). As soon as he can read 
twenty- five words by sight, the child begins working on sen- 
tences, reciting individually to the teacher only when he has 
mastered the content by himself. He is soon reading stories 
of four or five lines and matching pictures for comprehension. 

As the Individualized reading program progresses, he shares 
in group reading the books of the basel series available In 
the classroom. He advances to the Kit and Kat comprehension 
stories and I Can Read By Myself , a colleotlon of familiar 
fables and stories written to expand his reading ability. 
During the course of the first year he may read fifty or more 
library books, and complete comprehension worksheets prepared 
"by Total Reading for the basel texts. 

Early In the first year he starts writing his ovm sentences, 
and studies a spelling list composed of the errors he makes 
in his own written work. He advances with confidence to 
creative writing having no fear of spelling and well prepared 
for making up his ovm stories through oral escpression of his 
creative ideas in the early months of school. 

Finally he studies the Spelling Rules and spelling words that 
are grouped |ystematically to show consistencies as well as 
exceptions, "5 



If based upon the screening procedure, students could not 
be identified as having a preferred learning style, they were 
placed in the Total Reading Program because throughout the 
learning process there is a total involvement of the visual, 
aural, and kinesthetic senses. In several cases, students 
showed equal strength and/or weakness in both the auditory 
and visual areas. 



3. Mary Minor Johnston, Senior Author; Ruth klnor Scanlon, 
Programs Consultant; Total Reading Manual - Introduction 
Pages 4 & 5. 
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VISUAL APPROACH 

Viaual Reading Program 

Students Identified as being appropriate candidates for 
the visual approach were placed in the Visual Reading Program. 
Table F on Page 36 lists the students identified as determined 
by the screening procedure. The tests administered measure 
the child's ability in the areas of visual discrimination, 
visual perception memory, copying, and copy memory, 17 stu- 
dents were identified as being appropriate candidates for the 
visual program. Two of these students, however, scored in 
the low range on at least one of the tests. They were 
included as appropriate candidates for the visual approach, 
however, as their overall perforaance indicated greater visual 
strength. 

Unlike the phonics program, no one comnercial program 
seemed appropriate for the visual learners. As a result, a 
visual reading program was developed based upon the identified 
strengths of the students placed in the visual program. 
Table G on Page 37 lists the goals developed for the visual 
reading program. Appendix H includes the goals, objectives, 
methods, materials obtained to achieve objectives, and aji 
©valuation procedure designed to measure the success of the 
visual reading program. The program will be revised, if 
necessary, for the 1976-77 school year. 
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TABLE F * 



Student Visual Visual 

Identification Disorlmination Perception Memory 

letter word 
form f OMa 
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*• Although 17 . students were identified as visual learners, 
3 students transferred, during the sehool year and have not 
bean included In thid tahlir 
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TABLE G 



Visual Reading Program 



Ooal 1 - By the conclusion of the school year, 90?^ of the 
children will have mastered a sight vocahulary of 
between 70 to 250 words. 



Ooal 2 - By the conclusion of the school year, 909^ of the 

children will have mastered all (Twenty-six) letter 
names and foras (alphabet). 



Ooal 3 - By the conclusion of the school year, 90^ of the 

children will have mastered association of between 
8"20 beginning sounds and symbols. 



Ooal k - By the conolusion of the school year, 90?^ of the 
children will have demonstrated ability to unlock 
(decode) new words through use of i fMilllar visual 
elements (word "fanllies," etc) ^d substitution 
of initial consonant wi-tti 80-100^ accuracy. 



<^oal 5 - By the conclusion of the school year, 90% of the 
children will demonstrate ability to unlock new 
words through the use of beginning sounds and 
context clues with 80-100^ accuracy. 
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REr^IATION PROGRAM 

The rtmedlatlon program consisted of remedial groups in 
the areas of basic concepts, auditory perception, visual 
perception, and language development. Each group met for a 
period of el^t weeks. Small group instruction was provided 
each day for a one half-hour period. Approximately forty 
students were Identified as appropriate candidates for the 
remediation program. Students were selected based upon the 
individual profile reports as developed during the screening 
program. The following includes Infonnation on each remedial 
group. 

Group 1 - Auditory Perception 

The students selected as appropriate candidates for the 
auditory perception remedial group scored below the 20th 
percentile on the auditory discrimination tests administered 
during the screening program. The purposes of the remedial 
group were to increase the student's ability to discriminate 
sounds, to increase the student's ability to Identify words 
beginning with the same sound, and to Increase the student's 
ability to distinguish sounds from distracting background 
noises. The methods and materials utilized to attain the 
above objectives Included Sound Order Sense , peveloplng Pre " 
reading Skills Kit . DLM Program for Auditory Perception 
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Training , and Listen and Do Reoorda . Table H lists the 
students identified as appropriate candidates for the audltoi^r 
perGeption remedial group, 

TABLE H 



Auditory Perception Remedial Group 



Student 
Identification 


Auditory 
Blending 


Auditory 
Discrimination 
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Student was observed copying. The test was not valid. 



Group 2 - Visual Perception 

The students selected as appropriate candidates for the 
visual perception remedial group scored below the 20th percen- 
tile on the visual discrimination, visual memory, and copying 
testa administered during the screening program. The puiT^osea 
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of the remedial group were to increase the student's ability 
to differentiate geometric shapes, patterns, letters, words, 
and numerals; to increase the student's ability to identify 
and reproduce from memory forms and patterns i and to increase 
the student's ability to copy a geometric fora, latter, or 
numeral. The meiaiods and materials utilized to attain the 
above objectives included Dm materials for visual discrimin- 
ation. Kinesthetic letter and numeral shapes, Dubnoff School 
Program for Perceptual Motor Development , and Eric Program 
for Perceptual Motor Skills , fable I lists the students 
identified as appropriate candidates for the visual perception 
remedial group, 

TABLE I 

Visual Perception Remedial Group 

Student Visual Visual 

Identification Discrimination Perception Memorv Copying 



11 


M+ 


M 


L 


27 


L 


L 


L 


28 


L 


L 


L 


41 


L 


M- 


M- 


43 


L 


L 


L 


50 


L 


M- 


L 


51 


L 


M 


L 


57 


L 


M- 


M- 
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Group 3 "Language Development 



The etudents selected as appropriate candidatea for the 



language development remedial group scored below the 20th 
percentile in the listening and comprehension teste adminis- 
tered during the soreenlng program* The purposes of the 
remedial group were to inereaae the student's receptive 
language ability p to increase the student's ability to oompre- 
hend and recall the spoken word^ ^d to increase the student's 
ability to express thoughts and relate experiences. The 
methods and materials utilized to attain the above objectives 
included Developing Pre-reading Skills Kit . Expressive Lan ^ 
^age Section - Target on L^guage , Peabody Language Develop - 
ment Kit * retelling a story heard or read^ and dramatizing a 
story heard or read. Table J lists the students identified 
aa appropriate candidates for the language development 
remedial group. 



TABLE J 



Language Development Remedial GrouM 



Student 
Identifi cation 



Language 
Ll stening/Comprehensl on 



25 



36 



L 
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TmLE J (cont.) 

Student Language 

Identification Li Btening/Comprohenalon 

49 , 

60 * M 

69 * M 

n M- 

76 M_ 

78 M- 

88 M_ 

* Students were placed in this group based upon their 
Spaiish speaking background. 



Group 4 - Basic Concepts 

The students selected as appropriate candidates for the 
basic concepts remedial group scored below the 20th percentile 
on the basic concepts tests administered during the screening 
program. The pu^oses of the remedial group were to increase 
the student's ability to identify position in space as related 
to their ovm body, to increase the student's ability to iden- 
tify position in space as related to objects in the environ- 
ment, and to increase the student's ability to comprehend 
quantitative language. The methods and materials utilized to 
attain the above objectives included Developing Pre-reading 
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Skills Kit ; Dally Sansor-motor Training Activities i and the 
DPT Data Bank Materials including gross motor training, move- 
ment exploration, kephart activities, and "body Image and body 
awareness activities. Table K lists the students identified 
as appropriate candidates for the baclc concepts remedial 
group. The scores are indicated by percentile rank as 
required by the Boehm Test. Kiese students were chosen 
because they scored below the 20th percentile of Flynn stu- 
dents taking the test, 

TABLE K 
Basic Concept B Remedial Group 

Basic Concepts 
659^ 
65% 
70% 
35% 
50% 
55% 

m 

50% 
70% 
65% 



Student 
Identification 

2 

22 
26 
40 
43 
55 
56 
60 
61 
81 
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Parent Reading Workshop 

In October, parents were invited to attend a reading 
workshop. Approximately forty- six parents attended, jDurlng 
the workshop parents were provided with Information regarding 
their child's reading program, A demonstration was also 
presented by the first grade teachers and students. The 
demonstration included activities performed by students during 
the reading/language arts block. Parents were also provided 
with materials and were given suggestions as to activities 
appropriately conducted at home to assist the child in leam- 
ing to read. 

Parent Conferences 

Parent conferences were held in November and again in 
April, During these conferences, parents were given specif ic 
InfonDaation in individual conferences with the classroom 
teacher. The information given Included the child's perform- 
ance in the areas of reading and math. Information was also 
provided to parents In terms of specific skills achieved and 
skill areas that required further work. For example, a parent 
was told that her child was performing well in one and two 
digit addition but was having difficulty with two digit sub- 
traction. The parent was given suggestions as to what should 
be done at home to help the studnet with the problem area, 
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Other Parent Activities 

Parents were invited to attend Parent Board Meetings on 
the first Tuesday of each month. During these meetings, 
parents assisted the school administration in the plaiming 
and Implementation of all school progrMis, They also partioi 
pated in the development of the school budget. During this 
aohool yearp for exMiple, the Parent Board was responsible 
for the addition of five classroom aides to the Flynn staff. 
This was no small task considering the financial difficulties 
school systems have been facing over the past year. Several 
parents of first grade children have been actively involved 
with the Parent Group. 

In November I parents were invited to the Flynn School 
Aut^mfest. The AutiMnfest is a parent /teacher activity. 
Its purpose is to bring students , parents, teachers, and 
school administrators together on an informal basis. Parents 
were allowed to visit classrooms, talk to teachers, and look 
at the work completed by the children. This affair was held 
on a Sunday and improved ttie relationship between parents and 
teachers. 
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FORMATI^nS BVALUATION 

ThB implemantation of the Maxi II p First Grade Pilot 
Projaotp was succasafully completed in tewas of accomplishing 
the goals established in the Practicum Proposal , Section 3p 
"Developing A Praotioum Design" . A Proposal was developed 
for a First Grade Pilot Project to be implemented at the 
Fljnm School • ^e proposal was presented to the appropriate 
central staff administrators md was approved by them. Thm 
following steps were taken in implementing this efforts 

1, A plan was developed and Implemented to ooordinate 
the services of school and non- school personnel to better meet 
the total needs of students. A Pupil Personnel Team was estab- 
lished at the school level that allowed for the utiliEation of 
persormel in different professional areas. The team was com- 
posed of school administrators, the DPT, school nurse, 
guidance counselor, and social worker. Also, non-school 
personnel were available to the team on a need basis. The 
Pupil Personnel Team met on a weekly basis throughout the 
school year. 12?^ of the students enrolled In the first grade 
and participating in the pilot project were referred to the 
team. Table L lists the students referred to the team, the 
reason for the referral, and the result of the intervention. 
The establishment of the team and the development of a proce- 
dure for referrals also resulted in an increase of student 
referrals at all grade levels. 
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Student 



Raason 
for Referral 



Result of 
Jnterventlori 



42 



Carry-over oaae from * 74-75 
school year I Vlaual problem; 
)eraotlve , 



Placement in phonics pro-* 
gram. RtcoMiendatlona for 
strategies to Insure 
"overlearning# " 



50 Inmaturep poor peer rela- 

tionships i Incomplete 
independent aasipments; 
Poor attitaide. 



Classroom strategies 
desired to increaae out- 
put. Behavior management 
teohniquasi Counsallng in 
area of aelf-ooncept. Con- 
ference with parents for 
oar^-over of stratagy at 
e. 



57 Minimal progress ; Poor 

attitude I Moody. 



Maintained in visual pro- 
gram with some modification; 
Plan to monitor progress and 
retest for possible visual 
approach plaeemant. 



Reversing most letters! 
Left" right confusion; 
Progress not commensurate 
with ability. 



Student was transferred to 
phonics program, Heoommended 
for multi- sensory input; 
Provision for "overlearning." 



71 Inability to work independ- 

ently; Difficulty sitting 
still and following 
directions* 



Individualized plan; Behav*- 
ior mMiagement; Small 
increments of worK; Auditory 
remediation i 



79 Lack of progress in the 

phonics program. 



Student was transferred to 
visual program. Remediation 
for visual and auditory 
memory. 
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TABLE L (contj 

Raaaon Result of 

Studant for Referral Inteinrentlon 



90 Grade onB rapaat; Lack of 

progr#sa poor attitude, 



Tutor aaaiffned to rein- 
force basic skills in 
math and reading on an 
individual basis. 



91 



Not functioning at Grade 
toe lavali Spanish apeak« 
ing home. 



Placement in visual program 
despite some visual percep- 
tion weakness beeause of 
strass on meaningful lang- 
uage ; Assipi tutor to 
develop basic skills and 
work on sight vocabulary i 
Plan to re-evaluat:^ for 
poaaible phonics program in 
Grade Two, 



92 Low functioning r Transfer 

to Flynn due to minimal 
progr^es; Imnature* 



Provision for tutor to work 
on specific objectives for 
developing readiness skills i 
Review for possible repeat 
of Grade One. (Child 
repeated) 



95 



Observed as unable to 
function during initial 
screening* 



Placement in Special Educa^ 
tlon. Plan to re-evaluate 
in one year for possible 
mainstreaming . 



94 Low functioning individ- 

ually and in a group i 
Inability to relate mean- 
ingfully with peers. 



Provision for tutor to work 
with speoific objectives on 
readineas level; Small group 
and individual instruoti on; 
Part time placement in Kin- 
dergarten. Lack of progress 
in spite of intervention 
resulted in Special Educa- 
tion placement on 3/6/76. 



EKLC 
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2, A screening program was developed and implemented 
which would aid in identifying each student's strength and/or 
weakness for the pui^ose of instructional grouping. The 
students were tested over a three day period. Tests were 
administered in groups of 10 or 12, Two teachers administered 
a test for each groups one teacher giving directions; one 
teacher recording behaviors. As a result of the screening 
program, students were identified as being appropriate candi- 
dates for the traditional phonics approach or the visual 
approach to reading. The screening program also enabled us 
to identify children exhibiting behavior indicative of possi- 
ble learaing or behavior problems requiring further evaluation, 
and students who would be appropriate candidates for the small 
group remedial instruction program. As part of the screening 
program, an observation checklist was developed. This was 
utilized during the screening program by the second classroom 
teacher assipied to each room during testing, ^e observation 
checklist allowed for the identification of students having 
difficulty following directions, sitting still, focusing on a 
task, and completing a task. Also, students were identified 
as having possible sight and hearing problems. The screening 
program accomplished the goal of identifying student problem 
areas as early as possible in the child's educational 
experiences. 

3. Upon completion of the screening program, the DPT 
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assigned to the Flyrm School provided the expertise needed to 
properly interpret test results and the observed behavior of 
each child. In an infomial workshop session, classroom 
teachers were able to identlf/ the leanilng strengths and 
waalcnesses of each student based upon the results obtained 
during the scrsenlng prograa. 

4, For those students Identified as needing an alterna- 
tive to the phonics approach, a visual reading program was 
developed and impleniented. Since this program was to be based 
upon the identified strengths of the students, the program was 
developed throughout the school year. The objectives devel- 
oped and the time frame for their completion were estimated. 
It was very difficult to ioplenient successfully a program not 
fully developed prior to iaiplementatlon. This was not an 
ideal situation, As a result, it will be necessary to further 
refine and revise the visual program for the 1976-77 school 
year, 

5. A remedial program was dsveloped in the areas of 
basic concepts, auditory perception, visual perception, and 
language developraent. Small group Instruction was provided 

to approDcimately forty students identified as having a deficit 
in one of the above areas. The DPT assisted the classroom 
teaclier in the development of the remedial program with regard 
to the purpose of each group and the materials and methods to 
Tje utilized. 
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6. The Max! 11 effort resulied in the identiflca'tiori oi 
learning s'trengths and weaknesses among first grade studeints 
at the Plynn School, It also resulted in the development and 
liaplementation of individualized programs desipied to meet the 
Identified needs. As a resiilt of the above, it was necessary 
to provide training for teachers iinplementing the programs. 
This was accomplished Tjy assigning the DPT to coordinate the 
development of each individual plan and its implementation. 
It was her responsibility to assist the classrooni teacher in 
developing plans and providing the necessary training for 
effective implementation. Tarn above, plus the training 
provided classroom teachers during the previous school year 
as a result of my Maxi I effort. Staff -Development Program, 
enabled classroom teachers to effectively implement instnic- 
tional plans developed to meat the individual needs of 
students. This service was also provided classroom teachers 
at all grade levels. As a result of referrals to the Pupil 
Personnel ream, students were ideritified with special needs. 
¥ith the assistancf of the DPT^ liidividual programs were 
developed. The classroom teaclier ma also provided with the 
necessary training to fully implement the plan. An exainple 
of this was the Implernentation of a remedial program for 5th 
grade students ideiitified as neadlaag remedial instruction in 
the area word attaclc slcllls. The EPT provided the teacher 
with the necessary training md ma-terials to implement the 
program. 
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7# The remtdial program necessitated the use of iristruc- 
tional aides in the first grade pilot proQect, Each classroom 
teacher was assigned a group of children for remedial instruc- 
tion. In order to provide eKtensive remediation, it was 
neoesaary to remove those children not in the remedial program 
from the classroom. Also, it was necessary to provide these 
children vith meaningful activities during this period* This 
was accompli shed by asaigning four instruotlonal aides to the 
first grade during the remedial period* Training was provided 
by the DPT in the areas of selecting and developing learning 
activities to be used for enrichment with small groups of 
children, 

8. During the school year several activities were plarmed 
and implemented to make parents aware of the needs of their 
children and the degree to which the school could assist par- 
ents in responding to their needs* In order to accomplish this 
goal, the school sponsored a Parent Orientation Sessiori, Read- 
ing Workshop, Parent Conferences, and an Open House, During 
these events, paranta were Informed of the programs at the 
school and the staff and services available In meeting the 
needs of students. Parents were also informed as to their role 
in working with the school to meet the needs of their children. 
The programs were effective in providing parents with suffi- 
cient information regarding school services and programs* A 
more formalized progrMi is needed, however, in providing par- 
ents with infonnation as to what they should do in meeting the 
needs of their children* 
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SlTOmTIVE EVALUAa?ION 

TciB First Grade Pilot Project was ©v^aluated in terras of 
student performaneet Pre and peat test score a were compiled 
in evaluating the effectiveness of the atudant placement and 
student remediation Gomponents of the program, Alsop stand* 
ardiEed test resulta were compared with a control group to . 
deteraine the effeots of the program on reading achievement. 
The entire first grade populatiori was included in the Fljnin 
sample. It was necessary to test all Flywi students for pur- 
poses of determining appropriate placement. A control group 
was selected from a neighboring elementary school* A sample 
population of 19 students were randonily selected to partloi-^ 
pate. This is approximately one third of the first grade 
enrollment at the neighboring school. Thla ©valuation 
includes data on the comparative perforai^ce of Flynn students 
and those in the control group, 

A second component of this evaluation includes data on 
the effectiveness of this effort in the areas of parent 
Involvement and parent participation in the education of their 
children. Parent questionnaires were utilised in determining 
the effectiveness of the Parent Orientatiori Session , the Par- 
ent Reading Workshop, and Parent Conferences. The evaluation 
also includes data as to the aucoess of this effort in imple- 
menting the program on a continuing basis at Slynn and its 
dissemination to other schools in the city of Providence. 
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Table 1 includes data on students identified as appropri- 
ate candidates for the auditory reading program. Pre and post 
test results are compared In the areas of auditory blending 
and auditory discrimination. In auditory blending, pretest 
results indicate 16.4^ of the students tested scoring in the 
high range, 34,3?^ scoring In the medium plus range, 40, 39^ 
scoring in the medium range, 4,59^ scoring In the medium minus 
range, and 3?^ scoring in the low range. The posttest results 
indicate 759^ of the students tested scoring in the high range, 
11,9% scoring in the mediiim plus range, 3.6^ scoring in the 
medium range, 1,8^ in the medium minus range, and none scoring 
in the low range. The pre-post test results Indicate educa- 
tionally significant gains in the area of auditory blending 
skills. An increase of 58,6?^ of the students scoring in the 
high range validates the materials utilized In the auditory 
program as being appropriate for students Identified as 
audi torjr learners. It should also be noted that 73.2?^ of the 
students tested Increased at least on© grade range on the 
posttest. In auditory discrimination, pretest results indi- 
cate 479^ of the students tested as scoring in the high range, 
21.2% scoring in the medium plus range, 22,7^ scoring in the 
medium range, 4,5% scoring in the medium minus range, and 
4.5% scoring in the low range. The posttest- results Indicate 
69^ of the students tested scoring in the high range, 20.7% 
scoring in the medium plus range, 6.9% scoring in the medium 
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range p none scoring in the medium minus range, and 3,L\$ ecor- 
ing in the low range. The pre-post test results indicate 
adUGationally significant gains in the area of auditory dis-* 
oriinination. It also should be noted that 76^ of the student 
tested increased at least one grade range on the posttests 
administered in the area of auditory skills. Table 2 lists 
the percentage increase in scores on the auditory discrimina- 
tion teats and compares them to the auditory diacrimination 
scores of the control group. As Indicated, the control group 
Increased Its percentage scoring in the high range from 42*99^ 
to 47.1^. This was an Increase of approKimately 59^ as com- 
pared to the 229^ gain by the experimental group. AlsOp it 
ahould be noted that 54?^ of the students in the control group 
posted an Increaae in the pre-post test resulta as compared 
to 74% in the experimental group. The 64^ and 7k% figures 
represent Increaaes in range score and also those atudents 
scoring in the high range on both the pre and post test. The 
above results indicate the successful implementation of a 
screening program aimed at identifying auditory learners and 
placing them in an appropriate auditory reading program. 
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TABLE 1 



Student Auditory Auditory 

Identification Blending Discrimination 

Pre Post Pre Post 



1 


M+ 


H 




H 


2 


M 


M 


H 


H 


7 


H 


H 


H 


M+ 


9 


M+ 


M 


H 


M 


10 


M 


H 


M+ 


H 


11 


M 


H 


M+ 


M+ 


12 




H 


M+ 


H 


13 


M 


M+ 


.H 


H 


14 


M+ 


M+ 


H 


H 


15 


M 




H 




16 


M 


H 


M 


H 


17 


M+ 


H 


M 


H 


18 


H 


H 


M+ 


H 


19 


M 




M. 




20 


M 


M+ 


L 


M+ 


22 M H H H 


25- 


M 


H 


M+ 


H 


26 


M+ 


H 


H 


M+ 


28 


M+ 


H 


M- 


M 


29 


M 


M+ 


M 


M+ 


30 


M 


M+ 


M+ 


H 


31 


M+ 


H 


M+ 


M+ 


32 


M 


H 


H 


H 


33 


iM+ 




M 




3h 


H 


H 


H 


M+ 


35 


1M+ 


M+ 


H 


M+ 


36 


M 


H 


M 


H 


37 


M+ 


H 


H 


H 


38 


H 


M+ 


M 


H 


39 


M+ 


H 


H 


M 


40 


M 


H 


M 


H 
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TABLE 1 (cont.) 

Student Auditory Auditory 

Identification Blending Discrimination 





Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




M 


n 


lyr 


L 




T 

u 




M 


L 




1Vf 


ri 


M+ 


H 


J, /i 




M 


M+ 


M+ 


^3 


M 




M- 


H 


46 


H 


H 


H 


H 


47 


M+ 


H 


H 


H 


50 


M 


H 


M 


H 


51 


M 


H 


L 


M+ 


52 


L 


M 


L 


M- 


55 


M 


M- 


M+ 


M+ 


54 


H 


H 


H 


H 


55 


M 


H 


H 


M 


56 


M+ 


H 


H 


H 


57 


M 




H 




58 


M+ 


H 


H 


H 


50 


M 


H 


M- 


H 


ol 


M 


M+ 


H 


H 


o2 


H 


H 


H 




65 


M+ 


M+ 


None 


H 


65 


H 


H 


H 


H 


67 


H 


H 


H 


H 


63 


H 


H 


H 


H 


70 


M+ 


H 


H 


H 


72 


M 


H 


H 


H 


75 


TIP 

H 


H 




H 






TJ 


M 


H 


76 


M 




M+ 




77 


M+ 


M+ 


M+ 


H 


78 


M+ 


H 


H 


M+ 


80 


M+ 


H 


H 


H 


81 


M 


H 


H 


H 


82 


M+ 


H 


M 


H 


83 


M+ 




H 




84 


M- 




M 




85 


M- 




M 
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TABLE 2 



Auditory Dlsorlmlnatlon 



ExT^erlmental Grouti 


Pre-Test (N^66) 


Post-Test (N^59) 


Difference 


nign Kange 




69% 


+ 2295 


riedluTn rlus Range 


21,2% 


20,7% 


.595 


ri0uiUTn Hang© 


22,7% 


6,9% 


15. 89^ 


Mediuni Minus Range 




-0- 


4.596 


Low Range 




3.491 


1.195 


Control Group 








High Range 


42,99^ 


47.195 


+ 4,295 


Medium Plus Range 


1.4?^ 


35 . 395 


33.995 




7.1?^ 


5,995 


1,296 


H^dLmi Minus Range 


14.3?^ 


5.995 


O . 


Low Range 


7,1% 


-0- 


1 • J.7D 




Auditory Blending 




Experimental Group 


Pre-Test CNs67) 


Post-Test (N«57) 


Difference 


High Range 




73.795 


+ 57.395 


Medium Plus Range 


34 . 395 


17. 59^ 


16.895 


Medium Range 


41. 89^ 


7% 


34,895 


Medium Minus Range 


4.59fi 


1.895 


2.79^ 


Low Range 


3.095 


-0- 


3,095 



1 

: r 

(Scores were not available for Control Group in Auditory Blending.) 
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Table 3 includes data on students Identified as appro- 
priate candidates for the visual reading program. Pre and 
post test results are compared In areas of visual discrimina- 
tion and visual perception meinory. In visual discrimination— 
letter form, pretest results indicate Ik, 3% of the students 
tested scoring in the high range, 28. 6?^ scoring in the medium 
plus range, 509^ scoring in the medium range, none scoring in 
the medium minus range, and 7.1?^ scoring in the low range. 
This is compared to the posttest results of 80?^ of the stu- 
dents scoring in the high range and 20% scoring in the mediuni 
high range. There was a great increase in the pre-post test 
results Indicating an educationally significant difference. 
In the visual discrimination — word form, pretest results 
indicate no students scoring in the high range, scoring 
in the medium plus range, 57^ scoring in the medium range, 
14,3^ scoring in the medium minus range, and 7,1% scoring in 
the low range. This is compared to the posttest results of 
50^ of the students scoring in the high range, 30?^ scoring in 
the medium plus range, and 209^ scoring in the medium range. 
Again the results indicate an educationally significant 
difference in the pre-post test results. In visual perception 
memory, pretest results indicate no students scoring in the 
high range, 28,6^ scoring in the medium plus range, 42,9^ 
acoring in the medium range, 14,3^ scoring in the medium minus 
range, and 14.39^ scoring in the low range. The posttest 
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results indicate 709^ of the students tested scoring in the 
high range, 20^ scoring in the medium plus range, and 10?^ 
scoring in the medium range, The pre-post test results 
indicate educationally significant difference. In each of 
the tests administered to measure visual skills, students 
iraproved greatly. The results validate the materials and 
methods utilized as appropriate for visual learners. Table 4 
includes data for a Posttest Only Control Group Design. It 
includes information on the percent of students scoring in 
each range on the visual tests. The control group results 
are compared to the experimental group. As indicated hy the 
results, students in the exparimental group scored in the 
upper ranges on each test. There was a much smaller variance 
in scores indicating some suocess in the efforts made to 
identify weaknesses and provide individual programs. 
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Student Visual Visual 

IdentlflGatlon DlscrlmlnatiQn Perception Memory 



letter word 
form form 





Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


3 


M+ 




M- 


— 


M+ 




4 


M+ 


H 


M+ 


H 


L 


H 


6 


M 


M+ 


M 


M 


M 


M+ 


8 


H 


M+ 


M 


M+ 


M 


H 


21 


H 


H 


M 


M+ 


M 


M+ 


24 


M 


H 


M 


M+ 


M+ 


H 


27 


M 


H 


L 


H 


L 


H 


48 


M 


H 


M 


M 


M- 


M 


49 


L 


H 


M 


H 


M 


H 


63 


M 




M 




m- 




64 


M+ 




M+ 




M+ 




69 


M 


H 


M« 


H 


M 


H 


71 


M+ 


H 


M 


H 


M- 


H 


19 , „ . 


M 




M- 




M 
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TABLE 4 



Posttgst Design Evaluation 



Visual 
Discrimination 

Letter Form 

High 

Medium Plus 
Medium 
Medium Minus 
Low 



Experimental 
Group - N«14 



-0" 
-0- 
-0- 



Control 
Group - N«19 



649^ 
ll.S^I 
11.89^ 
5.99^ 
5.99^ 



Difference 



16?^ 
8,2?^ 
■11.89^ 
-5.99^ 
-5.99^ 



Word Form 
High 

Mediuni Plus 
Medium 
Mediuni Minus 
Low 



50% 
30% 
20% 
-0- 
-0- 



41.29^ 
29. 49^ 
5.9^ 
11.89^ 
11, 89^ 



8,89^ 
.69^ 
14.19^ 
.11.89^ 
■11.896 



VI sual 
Perception Memory 

High 709^ 70. 69^ -0,69^ 

Medium Plus 209^ 5.69^ 14.4^ 

Madlutn 109^ 23. 59^ -13.59^ 

Medlijm Minua -0- -0- -0- 

Low -0- -0- -0* • 
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Table 5 includes data on students identified as appro- 
priate candidates for the auditory perception remedial group. 
Pre and post test results are compared in areas of auditory 
blending and auditory discrimination. In auditory blending, 
pretest results indicate no students scoring in the high 
range, 11,1^ of the students tested scoring in the medium 
plus range, 55.6?^ scoring in the medli;in range, 22. 2?^ scoring 
in the medliim minus range, and 11, 19^ scoring in the low range 
It should be noted that the test of the one student scoring 
in the medium plus range was invalidated as he was observed 
copying. The posttest results indicate 16.7% of the students 
tested scoring in the high range, 16.7^ scoring in the medium 
plus range, 33.3^ scoring in the medium range, and 33,3% scor- 
ing in the medium minus range. Wo students scored in the low 
range. In auditory discrimination, the pretest results 
indicate no students scoring in the high range, no stude^ita 
scoring in the medium plus range, 11.1^ scoring m the medium 
range, 11,1^ scoring in the medium minus range, and 66,7'^ 
scoring in the low range. One student scoring in the high 
range was not included as he was observed copying, and the 
test was invalidated. The posttest results indicate 4a.9?6 of 
the students tested scoring in the high range, 14,3% scoring 
in the medium plus range, 14.3% scoring in the medium range, 
and 28, S% scoring in the medium minus range. No students 
scored in the low range on the posttest. The pre-post test 
data indicates some gains in the perfoiinance of students 
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Auditory Perception Remedial Group 

Studen-t Auditory Auditory 

.entlflcatlon Blending Dlaorlmlnatlon 





Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




M 


Wone 


L 


None 


6 


M- 


M- 


L 


M- 


9 


Ml- * 


M 


H * 


M 


16 


M 


H 


M 


H 


20 


M 


m 


L 


M+ 


^ 4? 


M 


None 


M- 


H 


48 




n- 


L 


H 


52 


L 


n 


L 


M- 


6? 


M 


None 


L 


Mons 


*• Student 


; was observed copying 


, The test was 


not valid. 



\ 
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participating in the auditory perception remedial group. Ttie 
small number of students tested does not allow conclusive' 
statements to be made regarding the value of this remedial 
group. The results, however, support the continuation of the 
remedial group to allow Jor further evaluation. 

Table 6 includes data on stxidents identified as appro- 
priate candidates for the visual pejrceptlon remedial group. 
Pre and post test result a are ooinpar'ed in the areas of visual 
discrimination, visual perception laeinory, and oopying. In 
visual discrimination,, pretest results Indicate none of the 
studants tested scoring in the high range, 12,5?^ scoring in 
the medium plus range, none scoring In the medium and medium 
itiinua range, and 87^ scoring in the low range. This is com- 
pared to the posttest results of 37.5°/^ of the students tested 
acorlng in the high range, 12.5^ scoring in the medium range, 
and 50% scoring in the meditia ranie. There is an iducation- 
ally significant dlf Jerence in the pis-post test results. In 
visual perception Daemory, pratest results indicate none of 
the students tested scoring in the high and medium plus range, 
25?^ scoring in the mediuin range, 37.5^ scoring In the medium 
minus range, and 37.5?6 scoring in the low range. This is com- 
pared 'to posttest results of 50^ of -the students tested scor- 
ing in the high range, 255^ scoring in the medium plus range, 
and 23% scoring in the medium range. No students scored in 
the wedium minus or low range, The jre-post test results 
indicate educationally sipiifioajit gains. In copying, the 
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TABLE 6 







Visual Perception Heme 


idial Group 






Student 


Visual 
Di a crlmlnat i on 


Visual 
Perce'Dtion Memorv 


Copying 




Pre Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


11 


M+ 


H 


M 


M+ 


L 


H 


27 


L 


H 


L 


H 


L 


M- 


2a 


L 


M 


L 


M+ 


L 


M- 


41 


L 




M- 


H 


M- 




43 


L 


M 


L 


H 


L 


H 


50 


L 


H 


M- 


H 


L 


M-t- 


51 


L 


M 


M 


M 


L 


M 


57 


L 


M 


M- 


M 




H 
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pretest results indicate 25% of the students tested scoring 
in the mediun range and 755^ scoring in the low range. On 
the posttest, 37.5^ of the students tested scored in the 
high range, 259^ scoring in the medium plus range, 12,59^ 
scoring in the oedium range, 25^ scoring in the nedium minus 
range, and no students scoring in the low range. -Again, the 
results Indicate educationally signiflcan't ^jaii-.a in the post- 
test results. It should be notedp howeveri that the small - - 
numher of stiulents tested does not allow for conclusive find- 
ings. Further work oust be completed In this area to validate 
the results of this study. 

Table 7 includes data on students Idoiitifleu as appro- 
priate candidates for the language development remedial group. 
Pre and post test results are compared in the area of language 
Th'» pretest results indicate none of the students tested soor- 
ing In the hi^ and medium high range, 20% scortng in the 
medium range, 70^ scoring in the medium minus range, and 10% 
scoring in the low range. 'On the posttest, 37, 5% of the 
students tested scored in the high range, 50% scoring in the 
medium plus range, and scoring in the medium range. No 

students scored in the medium minus or low range. The pre- 
poat test results indicate an educationally significant dif- 
ference between pre and posttest scores. Due to the small 
ni^ber of student s tested in this area, however, further 
evaluation is needed before definitive re suit a car be obtained. 
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i_2 



Lanjguage JDevelopment Remedial Grou fi 



Student 
Identification 



25 



Language 
Llstanlng/Comprehenslon 



Pre 
M- 



Post 



H 



36 


L 


M+ 


42 


M- 


M 


49 


M- 


M+ 


60 * 


M 


H 


69 * 


M 


H 


71 


M- 


M+ 


76 


M- 


None 


78 


M- 


M+ 



88 



None 



Students ware plaoed In this group based upon their 
Spanish speaking background. 
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Table 8 inoludea data on students identified aa appro- 
priate candidates for the basic concepts remedial group* The 
pre-poat teat results indicate educationally sipilficant gains 
among students participating in the remedial program. SeveriLty 
percent of the students tested in the experimental group 
scored in the ninetieth percentile or above on the posttest. 
This is compared to only 12*5?^ of the students tested in the 
control group* The positive results atrongly Indicates that 
first grade students can improve their skills in basic con- 
cepts with extensive remediation* Continued evaluation in 
this area will be conducted during the 1976-77 sohool year to 
. further validate these findings. 

The final area of this evaluation is in the parent com- 
ponent of the program, Questiormaires were distributed to 
parents of first grade ohildran* Thirty-five percent of the 
parent a responded to the questi^oimaire. Parents were asked 
to respQnd to the following questions^ 

1. Did the Parent Orientation Prograin provide you 
with adequate information about the Flynn School 
and the First Grade Program? 

2. Did the Parent Reading Workshop provide you with 
adequate infoDnation about your child's reading 
program? 

3. Did the Parent Conferences provide you with 
adequate inforinatlon about your child's progress? 

Ninety- six percent of the parents responding to the three 

questions answered yes* AlsOp many parents coimnented on the 

program p Indicating complete approval and aatisf action. 
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table; 8 

Baslo ConQepts Remedial Group 
Experlmerital Group 



Student 



Identification 




Basic 
Pre 


ConceDts 
Post 


2 




65?^ 


909^ 






65% 








10% 


855^ 


40 




35% 




43 




50% 


99% 


55 




55% 


90% 


56 




65% 


85% 


60 




50% 


95% 


61 




70% 


97% 


81 




_ 659^ 






Control Group 






4 






55% 


5 




555^ 






15 




50?^ 


65% 


20 * 




55% 


97% 


36 * 




50% 


85% 


44 * 




50% 


80% 


51 * 




70% 


, 75^ 



* StudentM stlected for Control Group from the Flynn Sohool. 
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Th© major goal of this project v/as to increase th© 
level of achievement in reading of first grade students 
at the E. W, Flynn Model Eleinentary School, This goal 
has been achieved. Table 9 includes data on the Califor- 
nia Achievement Test, The test was given to students to 
measure their grade level in -ttie area of reading. The 
results indicate 14,6?^ of the students in the es^erimentaL 
group scoring below reading level, 41,59^ scoring on level, 
and 43.9^ scoring above level. These scores were compared 
to the previous Flynn first grade class. The table indi- 
cates 189^ of the students scoring below level, 51?^ scoring 
on level, and 30,8^ scoring above level. The table also 
eompares these results to those of the neighboring school 
utilized as a control group during this study. The results 
indicate 66,7?^ of the students in the control group scoring 
below level, 33.35^ scoring on grade level, and no students 
scoring above grade level. As Indicated in table 9, the 
Wlyxm es^erimental group had fewer students scoring below 
level and 13,1^ more students scoring above grade level 
than the Flynn control group. The results were Indicative 
of the overall Flynn program aimed at Identifying needs and 
developing programs to meet the need. This Is further sub- 
stantiated when comparing the experimental group with the 
control group from the neighboring school. Again, the Flynn 
students perfonaed at a higher level In the number of students 
scoring on and above level, 
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TABLE 9 



PoatteBt Control Group Design 



Califomla Achievement Test 



Control Group 1 Control Group 2 
Experimental Flynn fast Neighboring 

Group Results— 1975 School ~ 



Btlow Grade 
Level 
(1.2) 



14.65^ 



18?^ 



66.7% 



On Grade 

Level 
(1.2 - 2.2) 



41.59^ 



51% 



33.39^ 



Above Grade 

Level 
(2,2 & Above) 



43.99^ 



30,8% 



-0- 
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Based upon the results reported in this evaluation, 
the W, Fl^m Model Elementary School will continue the 
program during the 1976^77 school year. During this period, 
further evaluation will be oonducted in an attempt to vali- 
date the findings. Also, modifications will be made in the 
parent component based upon the suggestions of parents as 
stated in the parent questionnaires. As of the writing of. 
this report, two elementary schools in the city of Providence 
are interested in Implementing several aspects of the program* 
Also, the Special Education Department is presently studying 
the concept of a system-^wide soreening program* The informa* 
tion obtained from this Maxl will be utilized In developing 
this program. 
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APPiMDIX A 
REFERRAL TO PUPIL PERSONNEL TEAM 

DATE: 

Pupil's Name I Addressi 

Grade Room p ,0,1 . 

Referred by; 

1. Describe the specific behavior (social or academic) that 
led to this referral: 

2. Describe the methods you have tried to solve the problem i 

3. V/hat do you see as this student's particular strehgths: 



4. Other comments i 
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PARENT/TEAC 


HER CONFERENCE 




Student » s 


Name 




m 


Quarter Report 










Date 




Language . 


Arts Reading 


Comment i 




Behavior 
Mark 


Effort 
Mark 






Mathamatica 


Conments 




Behavior 
Mark 


Effort 
Mark 






Panmanshi] 




Comments 




Behavior 

Marie 


Effort 
Mark 






Social St\ 


adlta 


Comments - — 




Behavior 
Mark 


Effort 
^ Mark 






Approved: 


Anthony J* Tutalo, 


Principal 





Parenit' i Signature 
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APPEiroiX c 
SPECIALIST FORM 

Dear Specialist: 

c^^sri^^ h as recently been 

referred to the Pupil Personnel Team by his classroorn teacher. 
In order for us to have a mot'e complete assessment of this 
Child, we would apprsclate your comments with respect to 
social and academic perfoiTnance, 



Please complete this form and return it to the PPT 
infoTOation basket by 
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APPENDIX D 

1. Child Development Canter - Rhode Island Hospital - 
The Child Development Center provides services to children 
with developmental disabilities. Programs and services are 
funded through grants from the Rhode Island Department of 
Health, KEW, and several private fovmdations. There is no 
fee for aervicea which malces it a valuable resource for inner 
city school a. Referrals to the Center may also be made by a 
physician, parent, or other agency by submitting a letter 
describing the child's problem and the reason for the referral. 
The referrals are reviewed by an admissions coimnittee of 
several staff members to determine if the child will benefit 
from an evaluation, Kie following professionals are available 
at the Child Development Center, 

1, Audiologlst 8, Pediatrician 

2, Genetic Counselor 9. Physical Therapist 

3, Neurologist 10. Psychiatrist 
^« Nurse 11. Psychologist 

5. Nurse's Aide 12, Social Worker 

6. Nutritionist 13. Special Education Consultant 

7. Occupational Therapist 14, Speech & Language Pathologist * 

2» Family Service. Inc , - It is a non-profit social 
agency of skilled professionals available to the Rhode Island 

4, The Child Development Center— Rhode Island Hospital - 
Infonnation Booklet, 
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co^^ity. pu^ose or this agency to at^en an. 

improve fa».Uy an. ,nai.,au.l relatlon.Mpa through oounae,- 
mg, education, and co^nunlty services. Individual growth 
family strength, and a responsive co^unity are the goals 
established by this agency. Applicants .ay be residents o^ 
any state and are accepted regardless of race, creed, or 
economic statua. Referrals are .ade through private, local 
or state agencies. The costs of the se_ ^.oes a.e charged on 
the basis of individual or family i„co»e and the ability to 
pay. The following functions are performed by Family Semce. 

1. Family Counseling 

2. Family Life Education 
^. Marriage Counseline 

4. Parent-Child Counseling 

|. Group Counseling 

o. Individual Counseling 

7. Community Services and Referral 5 

3. Rhode T.1n n d^iiM.__Learnin. C..... , ... 

Learning Center of Rhode Island College is a mmt^.- • . 

wj.j.ege IS a multidisciplinary 

training center for students. It is also a co^unity resource 
center offering diagnostic, prescriptive, and remedial serv- 
ices to Clients With leamng difficulties. There is a teO.OO 
fee for diagnostic evaluations. However, no one is denied 
services for lacK of ability to pay. Applicants co.e fro™ 



ERIC 



foSLf ™ "^^^ ^-^^y Service = Infonnation 
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Rhode Island and nearby Massachusetts* Students are referred 
by the school or by the parents Clinical activities are 
performed by students from a variety of disciplines under the 
supervision of college faculty. The following acadeniic 
departments of the college participate in the Learning Center 
program I 

®' PsycholoCT - Diagnostic Psychological Testing; 
Family Process Interviewing* 

b. Elementary Education - Diagnostic Reading Evaluation; 
Diagnostic Mathematic s 7aluati on , 

0. Special Education - Learning Disabilitj.es Screening* 

d. Sociology and Social V/ork - The Center is a field 
placement for the Social Work Program. 

e. Counsellor Education « Short-term coimselling in 
selected cases. 

Extensive social and educate nal histories are eloped 
at the Learning Center. This ,.u^ accomplished throu,^n in ter- 
views with parents, educational evaluations and classroom 
observations*. Upon completion of the diapiostic evaluation, 
a remediation conference with teachers to discuss remedial 
strategies is held* Also, a follow-up session with parents 
is planned to discuss recommendations. The Center may also 
collaborate with other social agencies so as to better coor- 
dinate multiple services that may be required* 

^* Providence School Clinic - The School Clinic is 
funded by the Federal Government iirider Title I of the 
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Elementary Secondary Education Act, It is a mental health 
agency providing remedial services to eligible children and 
their families in the form of psychiatric , psyehologioiiij 
medical and social programs. The major thrust of the Clinic 
is to prevent the development of deviant behavior and associ- 
ated learning problems and to remediate existent emotional 
and physioal problems. The children accepted by the Clinic 
receive a dia^ostic evaluation and treatment by the Clini.; 
staff. Also, recommendations are made for implementation at 
the school level* A major portion of Clinic services are 
provided in the school* Treatment of the learner's diagnosed 
problem is implemented accordiiig to the following procedure, 

a# Consultation with the regular classroom teache by 
the social worker and by the teacher specialist and 
psychologist when necessary, 

b. Consul tat: on by psychiatric social worker with the 
parents as required* 

c. Play Therapy* 

d* Intensive Casework* 
e. Group Therapy, 

The following ^staff are available at- the Providence 
School Clinic, 

a. Coordinator 

b. Psychologist 

c. Psychiatric Social yforkers (4) 
d * P sy chi atri s t ( part-^ time ) 



6. Title 1, ISEA, 1965, Application for Grant to Meet the 
Special Educational Needs of Educationally Deprived 
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5. Other - The remaining community agencies utilized 
by the Pupil Personnel Team include Youth Guidance, Child 
Welfare Services , and the Student Relations Office of the 
Providence School Department, These agencies are available 
to aaslst the school in meeting the reeds of children having 
adjustment problems in the school whxch are related to 
eerioua home difficulties. 
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APPENDIX E 



Table 1 . Classification of BTBC Concepts' ^ 



Context Catogory 



Concepf Spa€Q Quantity Time MIsce 

1 iop % 

2 Through % 

3 Away from x 

4 Next to X 

5 Inside x 



6 Sonic, not many ^ ^ ^ ^ 

7 Middle x ^ 
S Few X 

9 Farthest x ^ 

10 Around 

11 Over "- 

12 Widest X 

1 3 Most X 

14 Between x sle 

15 Whole V 



16 Nearest x 

17 Second * X * 

X 



1 8 Corner 

19 Several 

20 Behind 



X 



2 1 Raw X 

22 Dirrerent 

23 After h. 

24 Ahnost x 

X 



25 Half 



26 Center x 

27 As many X 

28 Side ^ X 

29 Beginning m x 

30 Other 

ST Alike ~ — — — — 

32 Not first or last * x * 

33 Never ^ 

34 Below X 
r " Matches 



36 Always 

37 Mcciium-sized 

38 Right 

39 Forward 

40 Zero 



41 Above 

42 Every 

43 Separated x 

44 Left X 

45 Pair 



46 Skip 

47 Equal 

48 In order x 

49 Third * 

50 Least 



X 
X 



X $ mdicmc Ihc coniext caicgory ofc .h concept as it \s tmcd by the BTliC: nslerisks .ndicate ndditmnal 
comcMs in whidi ihe concepts ma, be employed. For example, the concopt onwvhmiiw (iiem 29) is uncd 
in Ihecontexi of time on the BTBC, but it may also used to express relatlnnships involving space, " ^ 

7. Ann 1, Boehm, Boehm Test of Basic Concepts Manual 
Forms A & B, 1971 Edition, Page 15. 
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TEST mmm checklist 



Code ! / posaible problem - 

1-2 tkes; illd intensity 
and duration 

f def inita probleii - 
3 ikm\ mod, to severe 
intensity ind duration 




k 

L 

I 



OncQQwrativ a; refuse to participate 



Hesitant to respond 
Seeks constant, r^assiirinses 



Cried 



5. 



:eiswi erasures! corre 



6, Frequently looks it the work of 
other students 



7. Asks for repetition of direetions 



k 
12. 



Looks confused reiarding directions 
Did not follow directions 



Asked Irrelevant questions 



EAiil;y dietraeted froi taik 
Evldensed fr usi 'ition; _arig8r 



16. 



HlghJivri o f aGtivity 
lubhed eyes 



Squinted at distant etimuli 



Ik 
Ik 
1. 

21. 



Worked eloie to paper 



Had difficulty turning paper 
Awkward pencil grip 
pencil/cl^ n 



Difficulty movini markir 



Left-handed 



Additiynal observations and 
coiGinti rsgirdini bihaviop 
'■ huib iuokip, riitleii, ite.) 
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REGISTRATION BUNK * PROVIDMCE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Lait Name^ 
Raca 



Place of Rirth 



Firat Name 



Vaccination, 
Bapti&mal 



^Birth Certificate 
ome Address 



Aff . 



^Middle Narne^^ 
JDate of Birth_ 
Pa s s pnr 



Talephon© Number 



__Emergency Telephone Number^ 



Name of Father or Guardian^ 

Father's Birthplaee^ 

Citizen 



^Father's Date of Dlrth 



Mother's Maiden Name 



Mother's Date of Birth 



^Mother's Place of Birth 



Citizen 



^Father's Occupation^^ 



^Place of Employment^ 
^Telephone Nimber 



Mother Occupation^ 



__Place of Employment^ 



^Telephone Number 



_Cltizen 



Has chi^'.d ever Attended a Providence Public School?_ 
Fermar residence address 



What school is child cominr from? 



90 
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September 9, 1975 



Dear Parents s 



It is now nQcessar:, to devise a contingency prograru to 
deal with any emergency situation— such as pov/Gr failure, heavy 
storm v/arnangs, or lack of heat— which riicint raquire the school 
to close before the end of the norr.ial school day. 

On this forr.1 ^,ou can ata^e where your chila Is to be sent 
If such an early disTr.issal shouid become necessary. Please 
give the full name and address of any relative or neighbor who 
might be called upon for this , arpose. 

Thank you for your cooperation. You should contact that 
person and inform your child where he/she is to go in the event 
of an early school closing. If at all possible, it should be 
close to your home so that your chila can walk from his/her stop. 

imthony J, Tutalo 

Staff sducation Coordinator 



EMERGEMCY FORM 

Student * s Name 



Grades 



HomerooBi No. 

» . — _ uaxe 



Pertinant infomatten necessary to locate you in case your child 
bacones ill during the school day. cniAo 



Home Telephone No, 
Father's iirnployiiiGnt 
Father's Btisiooss NoT 
Kother's Employ ^i^snt 
Kother's liusiness MoT 
Korne Address 



Mime fv«i^ + 4 * 



Tel. Uo. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
i^rovidencej iitiode island 

HEALTH HISTORY 



I 

|ear Parent: — . ^^^^ 

fill you please fill in this form so that we may use the Information in the 
i^ldance of your child. 



I 



Address 
^Birthdate_ 
Tel, No.' 



Tel. No, 



^Scriool 
Dentist 



Grade 



Pel* No, 



Ji r t hp 1 a G e " 
ajmily Physician 

Nsme & Address of responsible person other than parent who may be contacted^ 
aA emergency ____________ ~ ^ 

Bather's Business "Address _ " 
"dther's Business Address 



Tel, No. 
"^Tel.No/ 
^Tel.No/ 



I 
I 



MEDICAX HISTORY 
;^eck diseases child has had: 

Checlc 



ITiicfcen Pox 
erman Measles ( Rubella) 
^asles 
Itonps 

teuinonla 
eumatlc Fever 
SoB.rlet Fever 

Juberculosls 
hooping Cough 
thers ( state ) 



IMMUNIZATIONS & TESTS 
Give year child had Immunizations 

Year 

Measles Vaccine "' " 
Rubella Vaccine " 
Mumps Vaccine 
Smallp ox — — 
Tuberculin Skin Test ^ 
Chest X-Ray ^ 
^^check results 



ests 



_Pos.,Neg,^ 
^Pos.^Neg.^^ 



Diphtharia Vaccine 
Tetanus Vaccine 
Whooping Cough 
Poliomyelitis 



Year "Year 

First Given Last Booster 



[ jdical Conditions Does child have any of the following? Please check 



Asthma 

ac^ema 

Jcnvulsions 
Headache 
liSpells" _ 

abetes 



'requent Sore Throats 



Kidney Trouble 
He art Tr oub 1 e 
Hearing Problem^ 
Vision Problem 
Speech Problem ^ 
Others 



Iterations or Serious Illnesg 
t^cclderAs or Injuries ______ 



_^Year 
Year 



Any Additional Health Information Which You Feel Would be Uelpful U-e 
3ack of Form If Necessary _________ ' 

L- 

fedicatio) 



- Is Child on medication? 
Reason fnr medication 
Naiiie of m'jdication " 



No 



r;hyai3ia:^ ordering medication" 
u-iiu '^.r^^ujit taken 



re y. 



0?M F^IliiT DAY OF SCHOOL MA"Dp; OuT AS COMPLiiTfiLy AS POSSIBLE." 
■^^^ „ ^ 
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CHILD'S MEDICAL SOCIAL HISTORY 



MEDICAL 

A, Does yr^uv child have any of the following i 

Chronic Illness (asthi.^a, heart disease, etc 
Comment 

Hearing Loss 
Comment 

Limited Vision 
Coniment 

History of High Fever 
Comment 

History of Lead Poisoning 
Comment 

PLEASE NOTE ANY SERIOUS ACCIDENT OR ILLNESS 
NOT MENTIONED ABOVE, 



B* Health Habits 

Does your child eat well? 

Does your :?hild sleep well? 

PLEASE NO-^i. ANY OTHEL CTEMS OF SIGNIFICANCE 
NOT MENTIOI' ,,0 ABOVE. 



Cs Birth and Early Development 

Was your child premature? 
Cominent 

Was the delivery normal? 
Comment 

Is there anything sigiUficnw in your child' 

pre«natal history? 

Comment 

Did your child walk at a normal age? 
Comment 

Did your child talk a^ a normal age? 

' PLEASE NOTE ANY OTHER ITEMS OF SIGNIPICAKGE 
REGARDING YOim CHILD'S BIRTH AND EARLY 
DEVILOPMENT, no 



(BbJ 



II. Social 

Does your child. ; 

Get along with brothers and/or slaters? 

Get along with other children his/her own age? 

Enooy companionship? 

Does your child ; 
Prefer solitary play? 
Prefer the company of adults? 
Have reasonable self-control? 
Cry easily? 

Have frequent nightmares and/or tmuaual day- time 
fears? 

PLEASE NOTE ANY OTHM ITEMS OF .^JONIFlCANCE 
REGARDING YOUR CHILD'S SOCIAL DSmOPMlNT, 

Is your child knov/n to any o f t^i^ f ollov/li.^ . ; 

Rhode Island Hospital Pediatric? 

Child Development Center? 

Meeting Street School? 

Child Development Study? 

PLEASE NOTE ANY OTHER. 



Child's Name 
Da*^ Parent's Signature 

Er|c 94 
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APPENDIX G 



Iden 1 1 £1 c at i on 


Vi sual 
Discrimination 


Visua.L 




letter 
form 


word 
form 




1 


H 


M 


M 


2 


M 


M 


M- 


7 


H 


H 


H 


9 


M 


±j 


M 


10 


M+ 


M+ 


M 


11 




M+ 


M 


12 


H 


H 


M 


13 


M+ 


M 


M 


14 


M- 


* i 


L 


15 


M+ 


4 i 


- - - 1* _ - 

Ik 


16 




T 


L 


17 


11— 


T 
Li 


M+ 


18 


N 
11 




M 


19 


1U+ 




I, 


20 


M 

1-1 




I, 


22 


u 
ri 


JUf 


M 


25 




M 


M 


26 


L 


T 

L 


M 
11 


28 


T 

Lr 


T 

L 


ri 


29 


TUT J 


L 


M 


30 




L 


M 
1*1 


31 


n 


M+ 




32 


T.T 
il 


1*1 


H 


33 


L 


L 


M 
11 


34 


H 


M+ 


H 


35 


H 


H 


H 


36 


M 


M- 


M" 


37 




M+ 


M- 


38 


M+ 


M 


n+ 


39 


H 


M 


M 


40 


M+ 


M- 


M 


41 


L 


L 


M- 


42 




M- 


M- 


A? 


M 


L 


L 
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APPENDIX G 



Student Visual Visual 

I dent If Ic at 3. on DJ.Bcrlmj.natl on Perception Memory 

letter word 
form form 



44 




M- 


M- 


M- 




45 




L 


L 


M 




46 




M 


M 


M+ 




47 




H 


H 


M 




50 




L 


L 


M- 




51 




L 


L 


M 




52 




L 


L 


M+ 




53 




L 


, M 


M 




54 




H 


H 


M+ 








M« 




I* 

JUi 





56 




M- 


L 


M 


■ 


57 




L 


M- 


M 




58 




L 


M+ 


M+ 




60 




M+ 


M 


M 




61 




H 


M+ 


H 




62 




M 


M 


M 




65 




H 


M+ 


L 


— ' - 


66 




M 


M- 


H 




67 




H 


M 


H 




68 




H 


M 


M 




70 




M 


M- 


H 




72 




H 


M+ 


M 




73 




H 


H 


M+ 




74 




M 


M 


H 




76 




M- 


M 


: ■ M 




77 




M+ 


M 


M- 




78 




H 


n 


H 




80 




H 


H 


H 




81 




M 


L 


M 




82 




M+ 


n 


M 




83 




M 


M+ 


H 




84 




M+ 


L 


M 




85 




L 


L 


L 
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Student 
Identification 


Auditory 


Auditory 
Discrimination 


Auditory 
Sequencing; 


3 

■■--■■i— iiiii --ij. -■iu. ir. iM.i..-ir r.ji ..II ■_ — 


M 


L 


H 


4 


M 


n 


None 


6 


M- 


L 


M 


8 


M 


M- 


M- 


21 


M- 


n 


M 


24 


M- 


H 


H 


27 


M- 


w 


M- 


48 


M- 


L 


M 


49 




W- 


M+ 


63 


L 


n 


H 


64 


H 


n 


M 


69 


L 


n 


L 


71 


M- 


M- 


M- 


79 




M 
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APPENDIX G 



Boem Test of Basic Skills 
Kxp e r 1 m ent al G r pud 

.'-tudent 



Identification 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


1 


90^0 


95?^ 


2 


65% 


6556 


3 




97% 


6 




85% 


7 


99% 


99% 


8 


60% 


97% 


9 


40% 


80% 


11 


75% 


97% 


12 


97% 


97% 


13 


85% 


90% 

_— _ - _ 


15 


80% 


97% 


16 


60% 


80% 


17 


75% 


90% 


18 


97% 


99% 


20 


55% 


97% 


21 


85% 


97% 


22 


65% 


97% 


24 


80% 


99% 


25 


60% 


65% 


26 


70% 


85% 


27 


20% 


95% 


29 


15% 


60% 


30 


85% 


90% 


31 


85% 


90% 


?2 


95% 


97% 


?? 


97% 


97% 


35 


97% 


99% 


36 


50% 


85% 
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APPENDIX G 

Student 

Identification Pre-Test ' Post-Test 



?7 


85?^ 


99% 


iS 


65?i 


97% 


39 


85% 


97% 


ko 


_ ; 35ro 


97% 


41 


20% 


40% 


42 


40% 


35% 


. _ 43 


50% 


99% 




50% 


80% 


^ 46 


97% 


99% 


■ "'47 


95% 


97% 


4g 


50% 


85% 


50 


None 


97% 


51 


70% 


75% 


\ 53 None 75% 


54 


85% 


97% 


_ 55 


55% 


90% 


56 


65% 


B5% 


57 


75% 


85% 


58 


95% 


95% 


6o 


50% 


95% 


6i 


70% 


97% 


62 


90% 


97% 


' 63 


None 


95% 


6^ 


85% 


99?l 


"'65 


90% 


99% 


66 


97% 


99% 


■ 67 


95% 


99% 


68 


97% 


99% 


: 69 


85% 


85% 


70 


99% 


99% 


71 


None 


65% 


72 


97% 


99% 


73 


97% 


9955 


74 


97% 


90% 


7S 


97% 


95% 


77 


97% 


99% 


78 


80% 


85% 


79 


85% 


95% 


SO 


9.5% 


99% 


81 


65% 


85% 


.82 75% 95% 




90°% 


85% 


s6 


None 


90% " 


87 


None 


99% 


' 88 


None 


99% 
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GOALS: By the concision of the sohool year, 90;J of ths eMldren will; 
— ha76 mnatered a sight vocQlnilary of botwecn ?0 to words, 



SPEGIPIO OBJECTIVES 


mmS TO OBTAIN OBJECiVBS 

t 

i 


iALUATnE PROCEDUHES 
(rerforMce Griterio.) 


Bj the conclusion of the fipst 
icadettiic quartsr* 

Group I will have mastered a sight 
voeabularY of iiO-K wnrd'^ 


Utili^atloJi of I 

I'linguago Fxperienoe Stories 
(Bioyclopcdia Brittajiico Proprani) 

(Rinlf ^tiV^^rit P'Pf^^^tHii fiipyi pyifirnmril 


Pre and Post Tests 
Sight liofd List I 
Sight mva List 11 


Group II will, have nastered a sioht 
Voeabulflry of 1^-20 vords 


Dolch pictiire-'Jorci Cai'dP) 
(Popper Cards) 


Sight ^ord List III ^ 


Group III will have mastered, a sight 
VDcabiilarj of 0-? words 


Lanpago Master 
(Plcture-'M hopm I) 


hm street First Reider p 
Vocabulary Review and c 
' Extended Vocabulary Review k 


By the coriclusion of the eecond 
esadenic quarter: 


Plash Cards/visual cluee 


P' 32^^ 32?. 329 S 


^roup I will have niastered a sight 
Foeabulary of Oo«100 words 


Color oodins 
, e:<i QonsonantSj blue 
vowel Sj red 




jpoup 11 vill have niastered a sight 
roGabulary of [[O-y words 


Gorfiguration olues 
ex: Mlj ^ 




)roup III will have ifiaatered a sight 
rocabulary of 15-20 words 

\^ ths oorifiluslon of tho third 
mi^m quarter; 


Hie card "bank" of msterad ■ 
sight Vocabulary 

Notebook' reoord of Linguap 
iXperienoe stories 




rroiip I vfill have friastsred a sight 
o^iMary of 170-200 words 
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GOALS: By the concludoi) of tlio school year, 9Q;i of the children will;, 
--havG itiastored a sight vooabulary of Mmm ?0 to 2^0 words, 



SPEGIPId 03.J1G!IVES 



©HODS TO OBTAIN OBJECTIVES 



EVALIJATIl PHOGEDUHES 
(Pipfomaiice Criteria) 



3v the conclusion of the firat 
acadetiiic quarter: 

Group I will have mastared a sight 
vocabulary of liO-^ words 

Group II will have Matered 8 siolit 
vocabulary of 1^-20 words 



flroup III will have metered a sight 
vocabulary of 0-^ worci3 

By the eoriclusioii of the second 
flcadoMio quarter I 

Group I will have tuastered a sight 
VQoabulary of Oo-lOO words 

Group 11 will have mastered a sight 
vocabulary of iO-Ii-S words 



Group in will have Mstered a sight 
vocabulary of 1^-20 words 

By the conclusioii of thg third 
aeadeniic pirteri 



Group I will have mafitered a sigh 
voCabuUry of 1?0-200 words 

1er|c 



UtiUsitioii of I 

Language ^'Kpariame Storiso 
(i^icyQiopedia Brittsnica Progratri) 
(Bank Street pre-'Prlitir prog 

Dolch Pioturo-'iord Cards 
(Popper oards) 

Laiipago Haater 
(Picturs-Iford Fropatfi I) 

Plash Cards/viaiial olues 

Color oodirip 
SK! consonant Sj blue 
Vowels, red 

Configuration clues 



Bi\ ball, IbW 



Pile sard "bank" of Mstered 
sight vocabulary 

Notebook record of Language 
Bcperienoe Jtorles 



Pre and Post Tests 

Sight llord List I 

Sight iford List II 

Sight :iord List III 

Imk Street First Header 
Vocabulary Review and 
Lxtended Vocabular}i Review 

p. 326, 327, 326, 329 



it- w 
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GOALS! By ths coiicliiBlon of the sohool year, 90)1 of tho ohildren will! 
-have mstflred a sif^ht vocabulnr| of betwccri ?0 to 250 worda, 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE 



METHODS TO OBTAIN OBJECTJ'/li 



Group II will have tuastorecl a sight 
vooatoary of BO-ICO words 



Group TIT will hive niafifcorcd a sijhl 
vocabulary of 3$-?0 -^oi'f^s 

By the conclusior) of the fourth 
aoadotnio 



Groi^ I will have matflred a sight 
vocabulary of ?30«300 word? 

Group n will have MStered a sight 
vocaMary of 150«160 mt 

Group III will have Mstered a sight 
vocabulary of ?0-100 words 



ERIC 



UtiliMtiori of: 



(tmcyolopodla Brittanioa prograni 
(Bwik Street prB-prlWir ms^m) 

polch picture-Uord Cards 
(poppor Csnh ) 

Laiipap Nastcr 
(piDture-liOrd Prograw I) 

Flash Gards/vieual clues 

Color Coding 
EX I coil son ants j blue 
vowulSj red 

Gonflgurati on clues 

file card "baaik'' of magterQd 
sight vocabulary 

Ijotebook record of LanGua£e 
EKpsrienoe stories 



EVALTJATr/K PHOGEDIES 
(PerforiMnofi Criteria) 



Pre and post Tests 



Siplit Word List i 



Sight Word Liat II 

Sicht liord Li^it III 

Bank Stroct First Readar 
Vooabularj fioviow ijid 
Extended Vocabulary Roview 

p. 326, 32?, 320, m 
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GOALS J By tlio coiicliiaiori of tho [idiool pnv, 90 j of tlio children will; 



Kl/ALlJ/iTiyp: FH0CEDlj;;]-'3 
PQrfnr'iiiarico Oritprla) 



Dj WIS COnClUSlQll Oi UilO liV&ii 




aoadoinic qurl^te^: 


(HoUEhton Hiffliii) 


Group I will.. haVQ tn-artopod qbsoc^ 


Lioton njid Do Rocordfi aiid -/oi'k 




diootn 




Letter syinool soilrid Oucooi.'^tio 


&roup I] vail m^B iiiaiikirea fisfioc" 




iation of P-3 boginmiif, Gouiids and 


l.uii2o 


1 110 conciu^jioj] Oi. 11 10 vjuuonu 


Concentration 
Hicie 0nu Suuk 




i * -L • ^ ii ' i i ^ - 

ASSOGIflLilOn ElKi .■iig.bQfl.Ul[', 




Kiriesthotio Alphabot Gw'c'd 


iation 01 12-15 Dojjinriino soundo 






Hoginiiing boiinu tmcs 




coniainirig coiioouotis oi 


rft^ni iTi T T wi 1 1 Til n t a w/^ 


ft Hi <i 11 nffliVic' ijliftf^^ l^nnr^E' 




DC gin Wl L^n in DO J, 0*1 Wlu 00 A 


and symbols 






Koto Books propared by each ch 


Bj the coEclusiori of the third acad- 


with oiotures assoGiatiris 


enic quartor: 


beginning sound and spbol 




(uso old MgaMiicSj catalo^uas 


Crroup I will have ttiastered mm*- 




iation of IS- 2(1 'oeglnniM sounds 


3.3:ik ^.troot i^eador^ 


nnd spbola 


Headinf^ss apcriSQeo 




arid pr'Oprir:crs 


lroup II will have mstored assoc- 


Initial GoncoiiaTit) Ganos p. 333 


jiition of begiwiin^ aourjds 




•tnc ^" Is 




"Tuu 





Croft Teat 

|P1 F'oriiia A I B 



§ 

H 
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GOiliSi the conclUBlon of the sshool year, fOfI of the Dhildrsn will: 

—have maatared aseooiation cf letveeii beginning awmda and spbolOi 



spESiFic mmm 



MEMS TO OBfAIM OBJEOnVIS 



Oroup in idll have laastored asaoQ- 
iatioii of IHj begin'iiing aounda 
arid apbols 

By the cQncluaion of the fourth 
aoadfiinic guartar: 

Group I end 11 wiil havo mastered 
issoelation of all (20) begtolngs, 
soiwds arid spMs 

Group III mil have mastered 
association of B-10 begimiiig sound! 
amiols, 



Order of PrBseiitation: 

g, mj hj bj s, fj 1, dj Wj 
ii h h h h lC| 2 



''Around the Glty" 

Iiiitiil Oonsonant ^mm 
? 229-233 



EVAUJATDI PIOOEBIES 
(PerforKanoe Griteria) 



Oroft Tost 
fPl Forms A h B 



15 



08 
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GOAIiSt By the oonolusion of the leiiool par, 90/^ of the children will; 

— denionatrate aHlity to mlotk new words through the use of beginning 
sounds and oontiKt Qlm with 80«100^^ aoourasy 



mmiO OBJECTIVES 



•By the conclusion of the first 
scadetiiio quarter i 

■Group I will bi able to unlock 
:Wis by Using J-^ bsginnirig sounds 
M context clues 

Group II will be able to unlock new 
:WOPds by uaing 2-3 begiming sounds 
eontext clues 



By the conclusion of the second 
aoadeifllc quarter; 

Group I will be able to unlook new 
words by using 12-15 beginning sounds 
and context clues 

group 11 will bi able to unlook new 
words by using 5"? begiming somds 
and context clues 

the conclusion of the third 
acfldeitiic quarter; 

^roup I will be able to unlock tm 
ifOTda by using lB-20 beginning 
sounds and ooiitext olues 

}roup n will be able to unlock new 
^'ords by using IMJ baginning aouiids 
iiid contsxt clues 

ERIC 



mmm to mm mmm 



Wmimlt PROOEDURIS 
tPerfomance Griteria) 



Houghton Mlfflinis 
jetting Readj to Riid 

^^^^aqpUiBfiKH " ' ^^^^^^^ 

Lfissons; "Using Spoken Oontsxt 
iM the Pirgt Lsttsp of a Printed 
i^/opd" 

Sflmprehinsion exeroises froni any 
bflsal OP library tuatsrial whieh 
gtpess "what word viCm sense here?^ 

Sfintenos canpletion exercises 

OognitiTe skill e,woises stressing 
dravJing conclusions 



Oroft Test 

fPi^ Por.fls A & B 



•9 

H s 
N 
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GOALS J the oonclusion of ths school year, 90^ of the MUm mill 

"deiRonstrate ability to unlock new worda through the use of begiming 
sounds and oontext clues with 80-1 00| asouracy 



SPIGIPIG OBJEGTIVES 



ITHODS TO mUE OBJEGHVES 



IVALUATiVE fRDOEmHSS 
(Perforimnoe Critii'ia) 



Sroup III will be able to unloclc new 
Words by using 5-? beginning souiids 
mi oontext oluss 

By the eonQlusaon of the fourth 
aoadenis quarter' 

5poup I vdll WWb to unlock new 
words by using and beginning soimd 
ind context cluss 

Group n will be able to unlock mv 
words by using and beginning sound 
and context clues 

(smp 111 will be able to unlock new 
words by using 8-10 beginning sounds 
efld context eluas 



11| 
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Houghton Mifflin's 

Setting jsady Md 

Lessons: ''IJsiiig Spoken Gontext 
and the First letter of a Printid 
Word," 

Ooniprehinsion aBrcises frora any 
baaal or library Mtarial whioh 
stress "whit word raakes sense?" 

Sontgnoe oompletion exerQisss 

Gopitlve skill eierciaes stresslrig, 
drawing oonolusians 



Croft Test 
Pk Poms A k 



5 



H 
0 



0 
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(?OALSi By the conolusion of tha school par^ 9Q?I of the children willi 

"havs deiofistrated ability to Ufllook (decode) m vfords through usa of; 
familiar ?isual eleweinents (word "familieSj" etc) and substitution of 
hitial oonsonant with 80''100;t acciiraoy, 



SPEOIFIC OBJEGTiraS 



mmm to obtaii objiotives 



By the concluaioj) of the first 
;acadewio quarter: 


Rhyming Aotlvi' 


;les 


Group I ^dll demonstrato ability to 
unlock Jew words by aubstitiiting 
5-7 initial con Sonets 


"Readiness -'^p^ 
priMrs" p, % 


^^lances and PrS" 
39-332 


Group 11 idll deitionatrate ability to 


"Around the Cii 


:y" P. 233^235 ' 


'imlook nevj words by 3ub3titiitlng''2«3 
initial consonants 


"Uptora Downtoi 


m: p. 23l! 


By tte Qonclusloti of the second 
academic quarter; 


Poetry for Chll 




GiDUp 1 vAU demnsfcrate ability to 
iffilock new words by subs titii ting 
12-1^ initial eonionants 


Teacher Hesouro 
"Lansuage Sxper 


fl Book: 

ianoes in Heading" 


Group n will deiiionstrate ability to 


- Level I Inoyclc 


pedla Brittanloa 



unlock new words by substitiitlni 5-7 
onsonants 



Group III mil dittongtrata ability 
to unlock new words by gubstlfcuting 
2-3 Initial consonants 

By th8 cfflclusion of the third 
rtQadeiiiic parteri 



i'ijtjv^rin deionstrats ability 
;■; .3 uniocii new words ly sub- 



MUiTIVE PROGBDURSS 
(Perforimiioa GritBria) 



CBoft Test 

|?3 fomskkl 



s 
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(KlALSi By the conslusioii of the school year, 90?! of the chlldre!) will; 

'••have deioiistrated ability to lailock (decode) new words through use ofi 

i 

faailiar visual eleiiiints [mvi "finilieSj" etc) and substitution of 
initial oonsoiiaiit with 80^100;f aflcumoy, 



apEOiPiG ommm 



MHODs TO mm mmmm 



itituting 18«20 initial conaonaiits 

Group II will denionstrate ability 
to miloek new i/ords by substituting 
IS"! I initial oonsonants 

Grciup III mil demonstrate ability 
to mlock new words by gubstitutlng 
tiltial conson 



3y the conclusion of the fourth 
acadeniio quartar: 

Groups I Mid II will dewonstratQ 
ability to ujiloolc new words by 
subatituting 10-20 initial consonant 



wits 



Group IE mil deirionstratQ ability 
to unlock new words by substltutin| 
8-10 initial consonants 



ERIC 



Bmk Street Hsaders 

"Headiness Experiencsa and 
Preprimars" *p, 329-332 

"Around the City" p, 233-23? 

"Updovffl Pomtoiffl" p, 1?5-23!l 

loetry for CMldrgn 

Teaohfj Reso-rroe Book: 

■Language Fapsrienoss in ReadLng'- 

Level I licyolopedia Brittaiiriica 



wmmn progeduhes' 

(Perforiiianoe Critsria) 



Croft Test 

|P3 ' Porms A & B 
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By the conolusion of the school year, 90/b of the children will* 
—have masterid all (twenty-six) letter nmes and forrrLS (alphabet). 



C OBJECTIVES 



IffiTHODS TO OBTAII? OBJECTIVES 



lusion of the first 
artari 

I have mastered all (26) 
s and forms 

II have mastered 18«20 
s and forms 

HI have mastered 10«1it 
% and forms 

Lusion of the seQo:nd 
^rter 

LI have mastered all (26) 

I and forms 

II have mastered 18*20 
I and forms 

,usion of the third aoa- 
ir 

,11 have mastered all 
nam$s and forms 



Daily Drill/Flash Cards 

Kinesthetic Alphabet Cards 

Letter reoopiltion games j 

Letter Bingo 
Oonoentratlot] 
Hide and Se^k 
Assoc la tlon 

Matching upper and lower case 
letters 

Use of Body Alphabet 

Bank Street* Teachers to 
Readi_r3£BS EScpgHlM^^miA tHe""' 
FreprimerB , 

pp. 65, 66, 32li 326 



EV^UATIVE PROCEDTOES 
(Perfomanoe Criteria) 



Croft Test 
#R1 Porma A&B 

Slingerland P?©-R©ading 
soreenlrig* T^st #7 



M 

O 
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APPENDIX I 



Monitor Report 



June '28, 1976 



Dr. Sam 0, Kaylin 
Nova University 
College Avenue 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33314 
Dear Dr* Kaylin i 

In my capaoity as district supervisor for the Edmund W, Flynn 
Model Elementary School, I have had the opportunity to ob- 
serve on a first-hand basis the results of Mr, i^thony J, 
Tutalo»a Maxi II effort. It is my opinion that the First 
Grade Pilot Project implemented by Mr. Tutalo has been emi- 
nently successful. 

1 personally attended several of the parent activities and 
the initial screening program. After attending these act- 
ivities and reading the final report of the project, I am 
oonvlnced that Mr, Tutalo 's efforts produced positive re- 
sults. It is also likely that several oomponents of the 
project will be implemented at other elementary schools in 
the city of Providence. There is no question in my mind 
as to the achievement of objectives as originally set forth 
by Mr. Tutalo. 

I would be pleased to answer any specific evaluative quee-' 
tlons you may wish fo refer to me. 



Truly yours, 



Thomas J. McDonald 
Segment Administrator 
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June 30, 1976 

Dr. Sam 0. Kaylin 
Practlcums Department 

National Ed.D. Program for Educational Leaders 
College Avenue 

Port Lauderdale, Florida 33314 
Dear Dr. Kaylin^ 

In my capacity as Special Iducation Administrator for the 
Providence School Department, I was very much interested in 
the First Grade Pilot Project Implemented at the Edmund W, 
Plynn Model Elementary School. I attended several meetings 
with respect to this program and provided resource personnel 
from tHe Special Iduoation Department to assist in its imple- 
mentation, 

Mr. Anthony J, Tutalo Implemented the pilot project as stated 
in the Practlcum Proposal, He requested and received support 
from central administration. As a result, a full time Diag- 
nostic Prescriptive Teacher was assigned to Plynn, Also, ten 
released time days were approved for purposes implementing 
the parent and screening components of the project. Presently, 
plans are underway to implement a system-wide screening prograin 
in the city of Providence, The pilot project implemented at 
the Flynn School will be seriously conaidered when developing 
the system-wide program. 

A First Grade Pilot Project was planned, developed, and imple- 
mented at the Plynn School during the 1975-76 school year.^ 
Based upon the program evaluation, the project will be contin-* 
ued during the next school year. Also, two additional schools 
will be studying certain aspects of the project for possible 
iraplemehtation, I feel that this project was successful in 
meeting its objective. 



Sincerely, 



John J, McKenna 
Planner/Administrator 

JMCicra 
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Jime 28, 1976 

Dr« Sam 0. Kaylin 
Praotlciuna Department 

National Ed, D« Program for Educational Leaders 
Nova Unlvaraity 
College Avenue 

Fort Lauderdale I Florida 33314 
Dear Dr. Kaylin i 

In my capacity as Segemnt Administrator for the Providence 
School Department, I was asked to serve as monitor for the 
Maxi II Praotlcum for Anthony J. Tatalo, Providence Cluster* 

It is my opinion that Mr, Tutalo performed the work for 
which he accepted responsibility as stated in the Practicum 
Proposal. A First Grade Pilot Project was planned, developed, 
and implemented during the 1975-76 school year* The program 
will be continued at Wlyrm during the 1976-77 school year and 
also will be Implemented in varying degrees in several other 
elementary schools* 

After reading the final report, I believe that the pilot pro- 
ject was successful in achieveir^g its stated goals. The 
summatlve evaluation concerning student achievement, although 
not conclusive, indicates success in the area of student 
achievement in reading. The positive results certainly 
indicate the continued implementation of the program. As 
the program oontinuea, I believe the results will be vali- 
dated. 



Sincerely, 



Mary O'Brien 

Segment Administrator 
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ADDENDUM 

Parent questionnaires were sent home three days prior to 
the closing of the school year. This did not allow sufficient 
time to send a second notioe to parents not responding to the 
first questionnaire* Questionnaires should have been sent home 
two weeks prior to the closing of the school year. This would 
have resulted in many more returns. I do feeli howeveri that 
the percentage of positive responses would not have signifi-* 
eantly changed. 
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